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STEAMER WILLIAM NORRIS. 

We have presented below a representation of the already fa- 
mous steamer, the William Norris, which is expected to cross the 
Atlantic in six days! The prospective claims of this boat rest on 
some well-known natural Laws of water and motion, hitherto un- 
applied to the propelling of vessels. One of these is constructing 
vessels so that they shall rips ow the water, instead of ploughing 
through it. And we do confess this proposition strikes us favorably. 
But, if there is anything in it, there is everything. That, howev- 
er, it is much more applicable to steam-propelled than wind-pro- 
pelled vessels is obvious. It was natural that steam-vessels should 
at first be built after the general model of sail-vessels, yet we see 
no prima facie obstacle to prevent the flat-bottomed and prow-lifted 
shape from skimming over the water as rapidly arffl easily as its 


| builder promises it will. The light draught of water of the Wil- 
liam Norris, acting in concert with her unmistakable stability, will 
cause the wave to pass beneath, or, in other words, the vessel to 
pass above, consequent upon the easy bilge and diminished ante- 
rior resistance when the absolute resistance is less than the hy- 
draulic pressure which sustains the wave ; and by those who are 
familiar with the theory of waves, as practically demonstrated by 
nautical pursuits, this is at once assented to. Aside from her 
shape, she will possess more strength than any steamer now built, 
whether naval or mercantile; having iron keelsons and encase. 
ments for her engine and boilers within the wooden hull—the 
keelsons containing air-chambers and water-tanks—those parts 
designed to contain the engine and boilers are sufficiently buoyant 
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to maintain them ; and though the hull were filled with water the 


= 


vessel could not sink, being itself sustained by the air-chambers, 
while the engine and boilers are supported by their own encase- 
ment, which removes the risk of foundering, whether occasioned 
by collision, by fire, or other accident, rendering her a Life-boat ona — 
large scale. But the chapter of improvement ends not here; her 
great longitudinal strength renders her capable of having her 
enormous power applied in the roughest weather, which equals 
one horse for each ton of vessel, while at the same time she will 
encounter nothing but spray, her shape being such as to render 
her lifting power on the anterior part quite commensurate with 
‘the power of her engine. She will measure 1267 tons, and if 
successful will be the wonder of the world. And we shall have 
whole fleets constructed after this model, thus bringing distant 
parts of the world still nearer and nearer to our very doors. 


WILLIAM NORRIS, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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HENRY LA NUIT: 


—OR, THE— 


FOUNDLING OF THE CASTLE OF ESTELLA. 


A TALE OF NAVARRE, IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY AUSTIN 0. BURDICK. 


[continvED.] 


CHAPTER IV.—[conrinvep.| 
Having taken his hand, and gazing for a moment into his face, 
as though she were yet laboring with the thought that had entered 
her mind, she said : 
“You must make me a promise, Henry, before you leave me. 
You must promise me that you will not leave Navarre, and that 


’ if you settle down anywhere you will take the first opportunity to 


let me know where it is. Will you promise me this ¢” 

“Yes, lady. All that I can promise easily.” 

“Then I can ask no more. I cannot ask you to remain in the 
castle, for I know full well the obstacle that lays in your way ; 
but wherever you go may God be with you and bless you!” 

Henry la Nuit did not dare to trust himself to speak. He 
raised the lady’s hand once more to his lips, and then he hastened 
from the room. He did not hear the deep sob that sounded fgom 
the little ante-chamber—he heard nothing, not even his own heavy 
footstep. The long corridor into which he had entered led half 
way around the great building before it reached the stairs that 
came up from the hall, and ere he had reached the end of it he 
felt a light hand upon his arm, and turning, he beheld Isabella. 

“ Going! going!” she murmured, as she flung herself upon his 
bosom. 

This was the hardest blow yet, and the youth had hoped that 
he should have been spared it. 

“I must go, Isabella.” 

“ And not have seen me ?—not bid me farewell ¢” 

“Q, heavens! how could I! My heart is all bréien now. Why 
should I have seen you when fate has fixed us as it has ?”’ 

“OQ, Henry, we will not be separated always,” cried the fair 
girl. “At some time I will come to you!” 

The young knight strained the weeping maiden to his bosom— 
he imprinted a warm kiss upon her pure brow, and then he raised 
his hands to his eyes. 

“Farewell!” he cried. “I must not stay here now—I must 
not remain with you thus, for my-pledge to your father forbids it. 
I shall always love you—always remember you—always bless 
you. Think of me sometimes, Isabella. Farewell!” 

As he thus spoke, he turned and rushed away from the spot. 
His horse was standing in the court all ready for him, with the 
portmanteau strapped on, and the knight’s heavy sword hanging 
from the saddle-bow. The knight took off the light weapon that 
he had worn thus far through the day, and in its place he put the 
heavier one that had used itself to hard passes. 

“Will my young gentleman be back to-night?” asked the 
groom, as he took the light sword from the hands of his young 
master. 

“No, not to-night. Perhaps—never !” 

The man started, and looked half wildly at the knight, and 
would have caught the bridle-rein had not Henry quickly turned 
his horse aside. Our hero waved an adieu to the honest fellow, 
and then he dashed out through the outer court, passed the gate, 
nodded affectionately to the old porter, crossed the drawbridge, 
and soon he was moving swiftly down the hill. At the distance 
of half a mile he came to a gentle rise, and upon the top of this 
he stopped. He looked back, and there he saw the old castle 
tewering up against the sky. Big tears started to his eyes as he 
looked upon the place that had been so long his home, and his 
stout bosom heaved when he thought of those whom he had left 
behind. He raised his hand to wipe the tears from his cheek, 
and when he once more gathered up the reins, his lips trembled ; 
but they pronounced but a single word. It was: 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ROYAL MISSIVE. 


Tue sun did not shine upon the old castle of Estella, for a 
thick, dark haze hang over the country. The hills, the vales and 
the mountains were all shut out from sight, and even the old gray 
turrets and towers seemed almost lost to those who stood in the 
court. Then the same kind of gloom seemed to rest upon the 
hundred armed men who stood about the soldiers’ apartments ; 
and the servants, too, as they passed to and fro, looked sad and 
serious. The old porter at the gate answered all applicants sur- 
lily, and the butler gave his orders in short; snappish sentences. 
The old armorer, Pedro, had many a broken plate of steel upon 
his bench, but he touched them not. 

Henry la Nuit was gone—ant they had found that he was to 
return to them no more, All had loved him, and all sorrowed in 
his absence. He had been so brave, so kind, so noble, that the 
very life of the old place seemed to have departed with him. And 
how was it in-doors? Go to the room of our Lady Janthe, and 
there you will find the fair daughter.sobbing with grief, and the 
weeping mother trying to soothe her. But the mother may try, 
and try, and she will but try in vain, for she can give no assur- 
ance that can reach the afflicted heart. 

So drags on a tedious week, but yet the young knight is missed. 
All this while Don Philip bas worn the same stern, unbending ~ 


brow as ever. He does not ffown, nor does he speak angrily, but 
he seems cold and impassible—as though he felt not a single re- 
gret at what had transpired. When he sees his child weeping, he 


turns coldly from her, and when his wife entreats hith he puts her 
away, and simply talks of his family pride. No words can bend 
him, nor any tears move him. 

It was late in the day when a horseman ascended the hill and 
entered the court of the castle. He was a knight of Navarre, 
and bore himself with a proud mien. He was stout and firmly 
knit, and gave token of having seen much service. His counte- 
nance was fair enough to look upon, fair for any one of his years 
—for he had seen forty of them, at least,—but yet there was a 
look of secret cunning about it that was not calculated to impress 
the close observer so favorably. When he smiled, a suspicious 
person could have detected something, almost like malice, lurk- 
ing about the corners of his mouth. And then he had a dark 
look, too—a look that bespoke a very brave man, but also a very 
reckless one, that is, if mere physical daring can be called bravery. 
His hair was of a sandy hue, and his eyes were gray, but very 
quick and sharp. When he alighted from his horse, old Pedro 
knew him for Sir Nandon du Chastel, a knight attached to the 
person of the king. 

“ Sir Nandon, I give thee welcome,” was the duke’s greeting, 
as he met the knight in the hall. 

Du Chastel took Don Philip’s proffered hand, and having 
thanked him for his kindness, the two repaired to the duke’s own 
apartment. Wine and bread were served, and then the new 
comer drew forth a sealed packet from his bosom. 

“ This is for you, my lord duke,”’ said the knight, as he passed 
the package across the table. “It is from the king.” 

“ Ah—and how fares our good king ?”’ asked the duke, taking 
the packet, and glancing at the royal seal. 

“ As well as can be; though I must say that I think he shows 
less of health than has been his wont. You may see by the pen- 
strokes there that his hand is growing unsteady.” 

“ Yes—lI sec,” said Don Philip, as he opened the missive. 

While the duke read, Du Chastel poured out a cup of wine and 
sat sipping it while he watched the reader’s countenance. But he 
might as well have watched a stone, for the nobleman’s features 
changed not a shade. He finished reading, and then he folded up 
the paper and laid it upon the table by his side. 

“Du Chastel, do you know tbe import of this thing ?” He spoke 
as though it were a mere ordinary transaction of business that 
had been alluded to. 

“I think I do, my lord.” 

“Then the king has conferred with you upon the subject ?” 

“Yes—it has been a subject often referred to between us.” 

“ You will remain with me over night, of course.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then I will give you my answer on the morrow.” 

And this waz the duke’s present notice of the missive he had 
received. Could it be of much moment, when it had not even 
power to draw or touch the slightest nerve in his face? Could it 
be of serious import to aught concerning him, when he could so 
carelessly throw it aside and join at once in a stirring conversa- 
tion upon other topics? Ah! there was one in that castle from 
whom the sight of that royal message would have drawn a shriek ; 
but she was destined to sleep in ignorance of its presence. 

The night passed away, and the morning dawned, and again 
Du Chastel and the duke were together. The former showed a 
little anxiety upon his countenance, but the latter was as cool 
and calm as a frozen infant. 

“Well, my lord duke,” commenced Du Chastel, “have you 
thought over that matter yet ?” 

“ Ay, Sir Nandon; and I am prepal@t to send the king my 
answer. I shall comply with his request.” 

The knight started forward with outstretched hands to thank 
the duke, but he was waved back with a decided movement. 

“ Hold, Sir Nandon,” said Don Philip. ‘ You have no need 
to thank me, for I do this out of no great friendship. I honor 
you for a brave man, and I hope I may respect you for an honest 
one; but it is to the king you must turn the most of your grati- 
tude for it.” 

Du Chastel sat back somewhat abashed, and though a shadow 
flitted across his face, yet he was soon calm, and after drinking 
full cup of wine, he went on with his usual tone of conversation. 
He intended, be said, to remain at the castle for a week, and the 
duke familiarly extended to him an invitation to do so. 

It was in the afternoon when Don Philip sought his daughter. 
He found her in her own apdrtment, and he took a seat by her 


side. 

“Isabella,” he said, without bending at all from his cold dig- 
nity, “I have come to make you acquainted with an important 
transaction which I have this day concluded. Some time ago the 
king spoke to me about the bestowal of your hand in marriage, 
and I partially acceded to his proposal. He has now selected 
Sir Nandon du Chastel for your husband, and, after mature de- 
liberation, I have given my assent. Du Chastel is a wealthy 
man, and of one of the noblest families in Navarre. He is also 
in high favor with our king, and, as his wife, your position will at 
once be pleasant and important.” 

During this speech, Isabella had regarded her father with fixed 
eyes, and when he concluded, her face had assumed a mild look, 
but yet rigid as ice. ; 

“Marry with Nandon du Chastel !”” she uttered; in tones that 
seemed to come frozen from their source. “Be his wife! I am 
dreaming all this 

“Then it must be a faithful dream, for it is all true, my child.” 

“ The wife of Nandon du ‘Ohastel! O, you do’ not mean it! 


You will not consign me to such a fate. What have I ever done 


that I should be thus given over to utter misery?” 


“ This -is. folly, Isabella. You should not let your heart run 
away with your head: Ihave many reasons why this’ marriage 
should take place, and I have fixed upon it as a thing which must 
be done. Estella must have some heir. My house must not be 
left heirless in ‘the male line. Du Chasgél is the best match in 
Navarre, and I doubt not he will make you a good husband. I 
have now told you of it, and you can consider upon it at your 
leisure.” 

The maiden spoke not, nor did she raise her head when her 
father went -out; but when she was alone she wept. Ere long 
she sought her mother, and to her she told the thing of her new 
grief. But the mother knew it all before—her husband had told 
it all to her, so she could only urge her child to try and up 
under it. They both knew that the purposes of the duke were 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians—that they were fixed 
and unalterable when once founded and understood. 

“ Alas ! my child, he is fixed in this, I know,” said the duchess, 
as she drew her daughter to her bosom. “ You know you must 
marry at some time—your father has set his heart upon that long 
ago, and he has thought Du Chastel as good as any of the nobles 
who are marriageable. But the nuptials may not take place for 
some months yet, so you will have time to wear off the sharpest 
points of the pang. Take heart, Isabella.” 

But how could the poor girl take heart when her heart was 
gone? How could she take heart when her heart was all crushed 
and bleeding? The admonition fell coldly upon her, for she saw 
no hope of comfort. 

“O, I wish I were dead!” she groaned, as she clung’to her 
mother’s neck. “If I were in the grave I should be free from 
this.” 

“Hush, my child. You speak now from the promptings.of an 
over-heated brain. Trust to time. Drowning men catch at 
straws, and in the months that are set apart before your marriage 
there may be something upon which your hopes can grasp. You 
can at least soften down the pillow by prayers and meditations.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
4 MYSTERIOUS “PRESENCE. 


TWILIGHT was deepening into night, and the landscape was 
becoming dim and indistinct, when a Benedictine monk was seen 
making his way up the hill to the castle. He was not a very old 
man, nor yet very young, appearing to be rather of a middle age. 
His face, as the last dim rays of the twilight fell upon it, seemed 
pale and wan, and about the dark eyes there was a look of rest- 
lessness and glisquict. The dark robe was gathered closely about 
his form as though he felt cold and chilly in the evening air. As 
he moved slowly on his way, his eyes wandered furtively about 
him, and several times he stopped and looked behind him as 
though he hesitated about keeping on. When he gazed full upon 
the castle at the top of the hill he seemed to shudder and tremble, 
and at length he stopped outright and sat down upon a stone by 
the wayside. He did not appear to have done this from fatigue 
so much as from indecision, for he was still restless as he sat 
there, and his eyes betrayed the conflict that was going on within. 

The dew was now beginning to fall damp and fast, and ere long 
the Benedictine arose and gathered his long robe once more about 
him, and then, after another hesitation, he moved on again to- 
wards the castle. 

“T can find some place there,” he said to himself, in a tone at 
which he himself seemed to start; ‘‘some place where I can bo 
safe. It is a dangerous work, but I will try it.” 

The large gates of the castle were closed when he reached 
them ; but he entered by a wicket, and the porter only craved a 
blessing as the admission fee. It was now quife dark, and 
Benedictine entered the inner court he became lost in the gloom. 
He had passed on by the main entrance to the great hall, and he 
may have gone to the postern, near the lodgings of the soldiers. 

“Come, come, my fair lady,” said Nandon du Chastel, as he 
stood by the side of Isabella, after supper; “ you have not smiled 
upon me once this evening. You are miserly of your kindness.” 

The maiden cast a timid glance up into the knight’s face, and 
acold shudder ran through her frame. At first she had only 
thought of him as one whom she must unwillingly, unlovingly 
wed, but now she shrank from him because of himself. He looked 
so dark and sinister, and then she thought she saw gleams of ma- 
lignity in his count she was sure she could read a sort of 
triumphant look in his face. 

“TJ am not in a mood for smiling to night,” she said. 

“ Are you not well?” 

“Not quite, sir.” 

“Then suppose we take a turn in the court. The fresh air 
may revive you.” 

“No, sir. I would rather seek my own room.” 

Du Chastel did not fail to see the aversion that the maiden 
manifested, and it caused a dark cloud to come upon his already 
dark features. He played with his sword-hilt a moment, and 
seemed the while to be revolving some project over in his mind. 
He caught Isabella by the hand as she started to move from him, 
and bending his head low down so that his words might reach no 
other ears but those for which they were intended, he said : 

“Phe duke tells me that the poor foundling, Henry la Nuit, has 
left you.” 

The maiden felt Du Chastel’s hot breath upon her neck and 
cheek, but she dared not look up at him. She felt that his eyes 
were fastened upon her, and she tried with all her power to be 
calm. 

“ And no one knows where he has gone,’’ resumed Du Chastel. 
“Strange that he should have gone away. Was he not pleasantly 
situated here 
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Still Isabella struggled to keep her passions down. She knew 
now that the speaker was trying to look into her heart, and she 
would have kept the secret to herself. 

“Thad thought,” continued the dark knight, in a low, search- 
ing tone, “that Don Philip meant to have done well by the found- 
ling. Strange that he should have left so suddenly, and especially 
just as the king had made him a knight.” 

Poor Isabella! She could not break away from the man who 
held her, nor could she much longer hold back the tempest that 
was raging in her bosom. 

“ Perhaps—indeed, I have thought—that the young man might 
have been unguardedly insolent—that he might have imposed 
upon the good duke’s charity, and aspired to things beyond his 
deserts. Can you not inform me, lady ?” 

Poor, broken heart! It had stood all itcould. Isabella uttered 
one deep sob, and, as her tears burst forth, she tore herself from 
the knight’s hold and rushed from the room. She would have 
fled to her: mother, but the duchess was herself indisposed, and 
had retired, leaving orders with Katrina that she should not be 
disturbed ; so the maiden fled to her own room, and there she 
gave way to her grief. R 

No one in the hall had noticed Isabella’s movement, save Du 
Chastel, and after she had gone he stood for some moments and 
gazed upon the spot where he had last seen her stand. A dark 
smile played for a while upon his features, but at length it settled 
into a moody frown, and his hands worked nervously by his side. 

“Tis as I thought,” he mattered to himself, as he turned away 
to one of the windows, and looked out upon the stars. “ She 
loves that young foundling, and so she must needs be cold to me. 
I think a cure may be worked here.” 

It was a grim smile that passed over the man’s countenance as 
he spoke these words, and that smile lingered about the corners 
of the mouth until it assumed a fearful look; but when, a few 
moments afterwards, he rejoined the duke, he was more gay than 
ever. 

It was quite late when Nandon du Chastel retired. The cham- 
ber that had been set apart for his use was in the eastern extrem- 
ity of the castle, and was separated by a thick wall from the 
tower. When he reached the apartment he carefully locked the 
door behind him, and sat down atthe table, and then having 
placed the candle in a convenient place, he drew some papers 
from his bosom and began to look them over. After he had ex- 
amined the writing as long as seemed his purpose, he spread a 
sheet of paper before him, and having produced an ink-horn and 
pen, he began to write. He wrote nearly an hour—for he formed 
the letters slowly and with difficulty—and at the end of that time 
he folded the sheet. He seemed to have no wax at hand,—or, if 
he had he did not use it then,—but he simply folded the paper 
upon which he had been writing, and, having placed it with the 
others, he put them all back into the pocket from whence he had 
taken them. After this he proceeded to undress; and having 
tried the door to assure himself that it was fast, he extinguished 
his light and went to the bed. 

Sir Nandon du Chastel slept soundly. He had forgotten for 
the time the triumph he had gained over a poor weak girl; he 
had forgotten everything—for he slept too deeply to dream. The 
vast quantity of wine he had drank closed his eyelids tightly, and 
he snored so loudly that even the tempest-howl might have been 
silenced by it. The stars peeped into his chamber, and the gen- 
tle breeze whispered through the half-open window; but the 
sleeper heeded them not. Yet that breeze did not whisper in 
vain—for there was one who heard it ;—and the star-beams, too, 
fell upon a dusky form that crouched by the bedside. That form 
raised itself up and leaned over the bed, but still the sleeper 
snored. Then it moved towards the table, and when its back 
was turned it drew forth a small lantern from its bosom and 
opened it, Some of the rays shot up and revealed the pale fea- 
tures of the Benedictine. What could he be doing there ? 

The monk ran his eyes quickly over the table, and then he 
turned to where the knight had laid his clothes across a chair. 
He noiselessly searched about these until he had found the papers, 
and having secured them he turned back towards the bed. When 
he reached the wall he seemed to lean against it for a moment, 
and on the next instant he had disappeared. There was no door 
to be seen there, and yet the Benedictine must have passed through 
there somewhere. Either he must have mysteriously melted into 
air, or else he must have found some secret passage through into 
the tower. 

Du Chastel slept on; and again, at the end of half an hour, 
the same dark presence glided back into the room and passed his 
bed. The papers were all placed exactly as they were found, and 
again the Benedictine disappeared as before. 

The sun was high up when the knight arose from his*bed, and 
he thanked his fate that he had enjoyed an undisturbed rest. 
When pe had dressed himself he went down into the duke’s 
study, and having obtained a piece of wax he sealed the letter he 
had written the night before, and then went out and ordered his 
horse. He told the groom to inform the duke tha® he should not 
be back “to breakfast, but that he might be expected’ to dinner. 
After this he mounted his horse and rode off, taking the road 
towards Pampeluna. 

Let us look back a little into the night that had passed. While 
Sir Nandon du Chastel was sleeping so soundly in his bed, Don 
Philip de la Carra had not yet retired. The duke was all alone 
in his study, and now that there was no one to see him his fea- 
tures were somewhat relaxed. He did not seem moved mach, 
for those same emotions that would have made sad havoc with 
the complacency of others, had but little external effect upon 
him. What his heart may have felt few people knew. He may 
have been worked upon by the tenderest emotions, or he may 


have nursed the most fearful hatred in his bosom, and in his face 
it would have been all the same. 


It was long past midnight when the duke arose from his chair, 


but even then he did not seek his chamber. He took his light, 
and having passed out into the long corridor he took his way to- 
wards the eastern part of the castle. At one of the eastern angles 
of the building stood the high tower, within which was the chapel, 
and it was to this chapel@that the duke went. When he reached 
it, he entered with a reverent step, and éet his light upon the altar. 


Then he kneeled down before the wooden ‘crucifix and prayed ; 
and who could that stern noble pray for at that hour, and in that 
lace 

' Don Philip prayed for his daughter; he prayed that he might 
see her happy under the circumstances that were hanging over 
her, and that the marriage he had projected might prove a bless- 
ing to her. He confessed that he was taking a step of necessity, 
but he hoped he was doing right; but above all, and most earn- 
estly, did he pray that his child might submit meekly to the trials 
that had found her heart; that the love she had held for one who 
could be nothing more to her might be soon rooted out by the 
hand of forgetfulness. 

When he arose from his kneeling, he wiped a single tear from 
his cheek ; and when he again took up the light, the look of stern 
coldness had come back to his face. He passed out from the 
chapel, and having closed the door behind him he started to re- 
trace his steps. He had passed out from the tower, and had just 
reached a point where the corridor came to an abrupt angle, when 
he came upon a human form that had met him from the opposite 
direction. It was the Benedictine. 

“Who and what are you ?” asked the duke, not a little startled 
by this sudden appearance. ; 

The presence seemed for the moment to hesitate ; but, without 
speaking, it slowly raised its head until the rays of the light fell 
upon its pale face. 

“Great God of heaven!’ gasped Don Philip, starting back 
aghfst, and letting the candle drop from his hands. 

In an instant it was dark as the closed tomb. The nobleman 
spoke, but no answer came back to him; he felt along the pas- 
sage, but the presence was‘gone. Slowly he groped his way 
back to his study, where he had left a heavy lamp burning. 
Great drops of sweat stood upon his brow, and his face was pale 
as marble. Ashe sat down in his chair, he closed his hands 
upon his eyes, but he could not shut out the sight he had seen; 
he sought his bed, and he slept, but it was only to see that same 
pale presence in his restless dreams. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THINGS LOOK SUSPICIOUS. 


Nanpvon pu Cuaster had been gone an hour when Don 
Philip arose from his bed. The old nobleman was very pale, 
but a few turns in the open court revived him, and restored him 
to his wonted vigor. After this he went to the room of the war- 
den, and got a bunch of keys, and with these in his hand he went 
to the chapel where he prayed the night before. In the corridor 
he found the candle that he had dropped, and he trembled when 
he stooped to pick it up; but he soon overcame the emotion, and 
with a firm step he moved on. In the chapel he remained only a 
few moments, for he seemed to have forgotten something that he 
needed, and he turned back again. It was a torch that he wanted, 
and having procured it he once more returned to the chapel. 
Near the sacristy there was a huge iron door, and this door he 
opened. It required all his strength to move the ponderous mass 
upon its creaking hinges, but he succeeded in opening a way wide 
enough for his own admittance, and holding the torch above his 
head he passed through and began to descend the stone steps that 
led down into the vaults beneath the chapel. 

It was a dark, damp, dismal place, and the struggling beams of 
the torch showed it to be the place of sepulchre. Carefully Don 
Philip groped his way along to where a large marble mausoleum 
arose to catch the lurid glare of the torch, and here he stopped, 
and then walked around the tomb and examined it in all its parts. 
It bore upon a slab in front the name of Grroiamo, and seemed 
to be the resting-place of one who had been high in power. 

At length Don Philip moved slowly away from the spot, and 
re-ascended to the chapel. He closed the great iron door, and 
having locked it he returned the keys to the warden, and then 
sought the chamber of the duchess. He found his wife with a 
manuscript book in her hand, but she laid-it aside when he en- 
tered, and bade him a good morning. For a while the duke kept 
an uneasy silence, and he seemed half inclined not to carry owt 
the object of his yisit; but the eyes of the duchess were keen 
enough to read the trouble in his face, and she asked him the 
cause of it. 

“Tanthe,” he said, after a few moments of deliberation, “I saw 
something last night that well nigh froze my blood. I was in the 
corridor that leads to the chapel, and the time was past midnight. 
I was met by a dark presence, and I spoke to it, but it gave me 
no answer. It slowly raised its head, and I saw the pale, wan 
features of Girolamo !” 

“ Of Girolamo!” uttered the duchess, trembling violently. 

“« Ay—it was the noble lord himself.” 

“But he sleeps in the mausoleum, beneath the tower,’”’ mur- 
mured the lady. 

“So he should,” returned Don Philip, with a shudder, “but he 
surely walked about the castle last night. I noted his every fea- 
ture, even to the wild, dark light of his eyes.” 

“ But whither went he? Did you not follow him ?” 

“No—in my first startled astoundment I dropped my light, and 
he glided away from me in the darkness.” 

For a long while the duchess remained in profound thought. 


As she reflected upon the strange subject of her husband’s words, 
her face grew a shade paler, and her hands trembled as they lay 
upon her brow. At length she said, in a careful tone : 


“May he not be disturbed by some plan that is on foot in the 


castle? I can hardly believe that spiritgre wont to burst forth 
from the tomb, as some people say—but I am not prepared to dis- 
believe when a thing becomes so palpable.” 


/* Don Philip was silent, and gazed vacantly upon the floor. He 


seemed troubled with the thoughts that came crowding upon him, 
for his brow was bent, and his lip quivered. 

“ Perhaps,” continued the dachess, seeing that her husband did 
not speak, “ the spirit of Girolamo comes thus to warn us of some 
danger at hand ; he never liked the house of Du Chastel.” 

“ Stop, stop, lady !” quickly interrupted Don Philip, while his 
face grew stern and cold. “No more of that! Iknow the 
wherefore of what I do, and what I have planned must come to 
pass. Let not your words dwell upon that subject again. It is 
sure I saw Girolamo, but his coming boded nothing touching that. 
If it did, let him come again and speak.” 

Just as Don Philip ceased speaking, there came a loud rap upon 
the door. 

“ Enter,” said the duke. 

“ My lord,” said a servant, “there is a man in the hall who 
would speak with you.” 

“ Tell him I will be with him in a moment.” 

The servant withdrew, and then the duke turned to his wife. 

“ Let your thoughts not be troubled by this thing which I have 
told you,” he continued, “ for it can be nothing to you. Perhaps 
I ought not to have told you of this, for it may help to shatter 
your too sensitive nerves.” 

“No, no, fear not for me,” returned the duchess. 

Don Philip saw that her nerves were quiet, and that she had 
not been shocked by what she had heard. He may have thought 
that she already suffered too deeply in sympathy with her child 
to have this affect her as it otherwise might. But, be that as it 
may, he said no more on the subject; he only kissed his wife, 
and then left the apartment. When he reached the hall, he found 
the old pilgrim there. 

“ Ah, sir ee is it you who seek me?” he asked, keeping 
both hands folded so that the old wayfarer might not touch them. 

“Yes, my lord; I have come to ask of you where I may find 
Henry la Nuit.” 

“And what can you want with him?” asked the nobleman, a 
little moved by the subject thus broached. 

“Tt cannot matter to you, my lord, what I want of him; but I 
must find hit.” 

Don Philip was inclined to be angry at first, but he soon over- 
came the emotion, though his face grew more stern as he gazed 
upon the man before him. 

“T know not where the youth has gone,” he said. ‘“‘ He went 
away from here without leaving a word for me, save a single fare- 
well. I did not see him, and he sought not my advice; nor did 
he seek my aid.” 

Don Philip’s eye grew moist as he spoke, but he kept his feel- 
ings to himself. 

“T must find him,” resumed the pilgrim, “and he must not 
leave Navarre. I think I may seek him at Pampeluna. Yon do 
not think there is any one in the castle who would know of his 
whereabouts 

“TI think not. You might see old Pedro, however. It was he 
who brought me the youth’s farewell. You will not tell me why 
you seek him ?” 

cannot now.” 

The pilgrim turned away, and the duke went to his study. 

Adjoining the rough barracks, in which the men-at-arms found 
their quarters, was the workshop of the armorer; and he was 
there, leaning upon his hammer. He had just finished putting 
the steel head upon a halbert, when he was accosted by the 
pilgrim. 

“Oho, you seek my young master—God bless him!” uttered 
Pedro, after the pilgrim had stated his errand. 

“ Yes—and I would have you tell me something of him, if you 


” 

“Well, as I don’t know you, I might not speak all I know.” 

“Perhaps Henry confided in_ you,” said the pilgrim, not at all 
offended by the armorer’s manner. 

“‘ He may have done so; and if he did it was because he knew 
I might be trusted. He was always free with me, for he knew 
that I loved him. I wish all the nobles in Navarre were as noble 
as he is—or even half of them.” 

The pilgrim leaned upon his staff, and gazed into the armorer’s 
face. He seemed to read the old man’s whole character in that 
look, for when he spoke again it was with a sort of calm assur- 
ance that must have been the result of some good reason. 

“ You say you loved the youth ?” . 

“ Ay, sir pilgrim—as though he had been of my own blood.” 

“ And he would trust you with his most holy secret ?” 

“ He would have no fear.” 

“Then I have a mind to tell thee why I seek him. I shall not 
tell you all, but you shall know enough to make you willing to 
help me. I have some work to do, and I may not be able to do 
it all alone. You will lend me a hand in anything that can 
benefit the youth ?” 

“ Yes—even my own life.” 

The pilgrim showed his gratitude by his looks, and drawing the 
armorer to one corner of the shop, he told bim what he dared to 
tell, It was not all he kne t it was enough to make old Pe- 


dro stare and start, and clasp his hands with anxious desire ; and 
when he had heard ail, he grasped the. pilgrim’s hand and blessed 
him. He did not hesitate then to take that hand. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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RUSSIAN OFFICERS AND TROOPS. 
Upon this and the opposite page we give an illustration of the 
Imperial Guard of Russian cavalry, the elite of the army, the men 
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nearcst the person o© the emperor: and on 176, portraits of 
General Gortschakoff and Pr.nce Woronsoff “At the present mo- 


ment—when all eyes are fixed upon the East, where the inordinate | koff dnd Prince Woronzoff, are commanders-in-chief of the Rus- 


ambition of the czar of Russia, tratnpling upon the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, threatens, from the resistance of the other pow- 
ers, to involve all Europe in a war—it cannot be uninteresting to 


sian forces in the 


ncipalities and in Asia. Both these 
ya very high rank. One of them, Prince Woronzoff’ pasecs 


for the greatest 


viduality of the Russian empire next to the 
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UNIFORMS OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY CAVALRY—DIVISION OF CUIRASSIERS OF THE GUARD. 
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our readers to scan certain types of that vast military despotism 


czar and the members of the imperial family. 
which threatens such portentous consequences. Gen. Gortscha- 


ticularly, gives him a to influence and respect. It is sup- 
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czar. It would really seem as if the crisis predicted by Napoleon 
natural course of things,” he said at St. 


Helena, “in a few years Turkey must fall to Russia. The great- 


had arrived. “In 
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or 


are Greeks, who, you may say, are Rus- 


sians. The powers it would injure and who would oppose it, are 


England, France, Prussia and 


Austria. Now, as to Austria, it 
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will be very easy for Russia to engage her assistance by giving 
her Servia and other provinces bordering on the Austrian pind 
ion, reaching néarly to Constantinople. The only hypothesis that 
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We 


France and England will ever be allied with sincerity will be in 
order to prevent this. But even this alliancé would not avail. 
France, England and Prussia cannot prevent it. | Rusr‘a and Aus- 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FLOWERS THAT NEVER FADE. 


BY W. CURTIS. 


Flowers there are that never fade ; 

But they bloom not in the glade, 

Where the violets sweet are springing, 
Where the bright winged birds are singiag. 
Bloom they in the gay parterre, 

Bright exotics, nursed with care? 

No, ah no, these ofttimes die, 

Blighted by a zephyr’s 


Flowers there are that ever live, 

That can lasting fragrance give ; 

Those who seek to find them may ; 
And they'll cluster round the way, 

As we are travelling to the tomb, 
Throwing brightness o’er the gloom ,— 
Religion, truth, and virtue pure, 

Are fadeless flowers that eer endure. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


TWO SCENES 
IN THE LIFE OF A YOUNG AMERICAN. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Ir was one of those close, oppressive summer days—which are 
more generally felt, I think, in the city of New York than in any 
other part of the world—when the air, or such of it as there is, 
appears to come from the mouth of a heated oven, yet is at the 
same time damp and moist, rusting all iron implements to a 
greater degree than water itself, rendering all woolen stuffs 
clammy and noisome, and seemingly clogging all the pores of the 
human body with stagnant perspiration. 

The evening was far advanced, and the dull canopy of leaden 
vapors—half haze and half thunder-cloud, which had blown up 
from the southwest during the past night, and overhung the city 
during the whole day—gathered thicker and thicker, and an occa- 
sional lurid flash on the horizon appeared to foretell the outbreak 
of a storm. ° 

At the window of a pretty house in one of the up-town avenues 
—a house not large or pretending, but betraying in all its fea- 
tures the bienseance and good taste, if not the opulence, of its 
inhabitants, comfortably and gracefully furnished, with abundance 
of good books and fine engravings, and one or two really hand- 
some pictures—looking out somewhat anxiously into the growing 
darkness, sat a young, gentle-looking and extremely pretty wo- 
man, scarcely more than a girl in years, with a beautiful little boy 
of about two years old on her lap. 

It was evident that she was ill at ease, if not unhappy; for, 
though she played with the bright, merry child, and fondled him 
as he laughed and prattled in his artless way, her eyes continually 
wandered down the street without meeting what they sought, and 
she at times drew a deep and painful sigh. 

At length, as the gloom deepened and the lurid gleams on the 
horizon became more frequent, and were now followed by low 
mutterings of distant thunder, the city clocks struck nine in suc- 
cession far and near, filling the air with their brazen clangor. 
Then the pale lady rose from her seat, clasping the boy to her 
bosom, and kissing his golden curls as she sighed. 

“Nine o’clock,” she said, half-playfully, half-sadly, speaking to 
the child. ‘‘ Nine o’clock, and papa not come home to say good- 
night to Willie. Willie must go to bed now—his eyes are sleepy.” 

“No, no; Willie not sleepy,” answered the boy, though a 
heavy yawn belied his words. ‘ Willie must see papa—little sis- 
ter Minnie sleepy, for the baby; Willie, big boy, not sleepy. 
Please, ma, let Willie sit up little longer.” 

But though she doted on her eldest born, the young mother was 
firm and judicious; and the obedient little boy, when he found 
that there was nothing for it but to do as he was bidden, toddled 
along, holding her by the finger, merrily to bed, prattling as he 
went, and bidding her be sure to kiss papa, and say good-night 
for Willie. Another half hour, and all his childish cares, if he 
had any, were buried in oblivion; and he smiled sweetly as he 
slept, dreaming perhaps of some unfinished sport. 

Meantime- the sad and anxious wife had resumed her weary 
watch beside the window, and sat there, unseen in the increasing 
gloom, until the clocks had all told midnight. The thunder-storm 
had now broken in all its majesty and midnight, the windows of 
heaven were opened and let out at once broad sheets of livid, 
snow-white fire, making the night for a second’s space clearer 
than noonday, ands then again leaving it darker than the solid 
gloom of a closed chamber, and pouring down dashes of fierce 
rain, which swelled the gutters of the city into rivulets, and the 
small brooks of the country into perilous torrents. 

Suddenly, in one of those dread pauses after a stunning thun- 
der crash directly overhead, in which the storm seems to be re- 
collecting itself for renewed efforts, the ear of the watcher, fear- 
fully quickened by anxiety and sorrow, caught the remote sound 
of an irregular and hurried footstep plashing over the sloppy 
pavement, and recognized it, when another person could scarcely 
have detected it at all, as thas of her belated husband. 

Long before he had approached the steps, she stood awaiting 
him, with her trembling fingers on the latch, within the darkened 
entrance-hall; and as he ascended to the threshold wiih languid, 
weary steps, she threw the door wide open that he might come in, 
and throwing her arms about his neck, fell upon his bosom. 

«* Thank God!” «she cried. “‘ Thank God, you are come back, 
dearest! I have been so nervous, and so frightened, Hervey—I 


know it is foolish, but I cannot help it when you stay away so 
late. And you are always late now—you who used always to be 
as regular as clockwork—and I fancy all sorts of horrid things. 
And when you do come home, you are always so grave and so 
thoughtfal, so languid and so worn-out, that you have not a word 
for poor little me, or for the babies. ©, Hervey, upon my honor, 
I almost begin to hate that office of yours.” : 

“ You have good reason, dearest. More reason far than that it 
keeps me absent from you—though it will offend in that sort no 
more,” replied the young husband, returning her caress. 

“What do you mean, Hervey ?” she exclaimed in tones fuller 
of animation than of grief. ‘ But come in, and get some tea—it 
will refresh you, and you shall tell me all about it at your leisure.” 

And she drew him along gently into a pleasant little parlor, 
with a tea-table tastefully, rather copiously, spread with fruits, 
and two or three kinds of light bread, and glass pitchers of iced 
milk, and a tea-kettle hissing merrily over a blazing spirit-lamp. 

“ Now, tell me, dearest, all your troubles,” she said with an 
almost merry smile, after she had helped him to all the good 
things of her graceful board. ‘‘ And dou’t for pity’s sake look so 
woe-begone. I’m sure they’re not half so terrible as you would 
make them out. Nothing can be terrible to me, so long as I have 
you with me, and the darling babies.” 

“ Angel,” he said, looking at her wistfully, with a tear in his 
fine blue eye, and a wan, sickly smile on his pale lip, “if it were 
not for you, I could face the worst in spite of fortune ; but now—” 

His voice faltered, the hysterica passio of poor Lear choked him 
—he was silent. 

“What is it, dearest? Tell me; fear not to tell me, Hervey. 
I can bear anything but this suspense. You do not know how 
brave women can be, when anything real is the matter. It is 
only in little matters we are cowards.” 

“ We are ruined—utterly, hopelessly!” he answered. ‘I have 
been struggling on day after day in agony and anguish; this 
night’s post brought me the news that the anguish and the agony 
are over. A southern house has failed that owes me above sixty 
thousand, and will never pay six hundred. I have stopped pay- 
ment—all is lost!” 

She laid her hand lightly on his arm, and looked up into his 
face with large, earnest eyes, as she asked : 

“Not honor, Hervey Aston ?” 

“Thank God, not honor!” replied the young man, clasping 
his hands together. “I can pay the uttermost farthing of my lia- 
bilities, but it will take everything to do so. This house must be 
sold—nay, is sold already; your little fortune, Clara, is gone to 
the winds. We have nothing left but your five hundred acres of 
wild land in Michigan, and perhaps a few hundred dollars.” 

“Nothing is lost—nothing, nothing !’’ exclaimed the beautiful 
woman, her whole face lighting up in a radiant ecstasy of joy. 
“O, Iam so happy—so happy; and we will go away and live in 
the beautiful free country, fur away from that hateful Wall Street, 
and its base business, and banks, and brokers. I never thought 
business was fit for a gentleman, or a gentleman for business. If 
you had not been a gentleman, Hervey, you would not have failed 
at all; or if you had, you would have failed rich. O, I’m so glad 
it’s all over; so glad, Hervey—so very, very glad. 

“God bless you! I believe you are an angel.” And he obeyed 
her gentle spiriting and retired. 

From that day Wall Street knew Hervey Aston no more; and 
though grave, influential rich men shook their heads when they 
named him, and spoke of “ Poor Hervey Aston,” I have my own 
doubts whether he was indeed so much to be pitied. 

It is a glorious afternoon of October; the rich purple haze hangs 
—like a veil over a beautiful woman, enhancing the charms which 
it secks not to conceal—over the mellow distance and the many- 
colored woodlands. It is a level, champaign country, and there 
are no mountains in view ; yet is the landscape redeemed from the 
charge of insipidity by the diversities of its broken, rolling surface, 
and its picturesque intermingling of woodland, arable fields, and 
natural meadows waving with rich, unchanged grass, and gay 
with wild flowers of the gayest and most gorgeous hues. 

In the foreground of the picture lies a small silver lakelet, a 
mile perhaps in length by half that distance across it, embosomed 
in a lap of soft-green and russet hills sloping down to it in gentle 
sinuous declivities. It has one island, on which grows a splendid 
group of the ‘magnificent buttonwoods—the plane-trees of the 
western world—converted now by the magic alchemy of autumn 
from piles of shadowy verdure into masses of golden foliage—only 
more glorious than gold—which, aided by the yellow sunshine 
streaming over them, cast a long, lustrous wake over the calm, 
transparent waters, as if they were themselves the light which 
they so splendidly reflected. On the left side of the lake—known 
in that vicinity as “The Silver Water”—the hill, rather more 
abrupt than usual, was covered by a luxuriant open grove of 
flourishing young oaks, intermingled here and there with a few 
evergreen junipers and hollies ; while facing it was a Jong, smooth 
ascent planted with a thriving vineyard, now purple and gold- 
colored with luxuriant clusters. Across the lake the land sloped 
upward in a long ascent of unbroken pasture-land, smooth and 
luxuriant as an English lawn, containing not Jess than a hundred 
acres, whereon there stood,or lay together in picturesque groups, 
feeding or ruminating at their ease, not less than a hundred head 
of cattle. Around this noble lawn were broad fields rostling with 
the sere leaves of the golden maize, and deep wheat stubbles, and 
here and there the ruddy relics of a buckwheat crop ; and beyond 
all,a hillside-pasture whitened by the fleeces of thousands of sheep. 

At the summit of the ascending slope directly across the lake, 
backed by a heavy mass of oakwood, bearing some giants of the 
forest, black walnuts and wild cherries, intermingled with the 
lighter growth, and surrounded by ornamental shrubberies, sepa- 


rated from the large pasture by a rustic fence of gnarled oak- 
branches, stood the mansion of the raral proprietor. 

It was a large, rambling, irregular building, apparently a com- 
pound of many successive constructions put up at different dates 
to suit successive emergencies. It had no architectural plan, 
much less architectural ornament: Its shape was rambling, and 
eves singular; yet it had withal a sort of unity of appearance, 
which took away all idea of grotesqueness or solidity, and ren- 
dered it decidedly a pleasing and picturesque structure. 

It was but one sfory in height, built throughout of neatly- 
squared logs, with a shingled roof projecting with wide eaves, 
which, being supported by stout columns of natural wood with the 
bark left on, formed a delightful and shadowy portico around the 
whole edifice. 

This formed three sides of an irregular hollow square, in the 
centre of which, welled up from the limestone rock, which formed 
the substructure of the country, a copious spring of cold, translu- 
cent water, whence a pretty rill trickled down the pasture, washed 
by the fresh vérdure on its sides to the lake at the bottom. All 
the space within the square was laid out in flower-beds, the col- 
umns were overrun with prairie-roses and woodbines, and the 
windows of the central building, which was the most modern and 
neatly built, opened down to the ground with latticed windows 
after the French fashion. 

On the outer side of the quadrangle were many projecting 
wings and angles of various constructions, and intended for various 
purposes, all of which added to the romantic appearance of the vil- 
lage. Over this opulent and lovely scene the sun was verging to- 
ward the west, when a fine, athletic-looking man of some five and 
forty years issued from the oak-grove to the left of the water, car- 
rying a fine fat doe recently slain across his shoulders, and a short, 
heavy double-barrelled rifle in his right hand. A bugle horn was 
slung about his neck, and a couple of tall black and tan stag- 
hounds followed at his heel. 

Descending the slope with a firm, elastic tread, full of energy 
and independence, he soon reached the gravelly shore, where lay 
moored to a stake a light Indian canoe. Into this he laid the 
game and the rifle, and then entering himself he paddled with a 
vigorous and practised arm towards the house, followed by his 
hounds, which nearly kept way with the light. bark, oaring them- 
selves proudly through the clear water. Just before reaching the 
shore he raised his bugle to his lips, and wound it clearly and 
well, till all the “tills and woods sent back their cheery music. 
Instantly the whole house was on the alert; four or five negro 
handmaidens showed their bright ebony faces peering out from 
the floors of the out-buildings, two stout farm-servants, black per- 
sons, likewise, descended the hill leisurely to meet the master ; 
while from one of the French windows there stepped out into the 
portico a graeeful and lovely female figure, a young matron in the 
prime of mature womanhood, before the flight of years had stolen 
a single charm from form or feature. With her came three chil- 
dren—a noble, curly-headed boy of twelve or thirteen, a fairy girl 
with long, flowing curls of gold, perhaps one year younger than 
her brother, and a fat little roll-about nondescript of four or five. 

“OQ, mother, mother,” cried the elder boy, “here comes father 
with a deer which he has killed, and Cato and Sam are going 
down to take care of the canoe, and bring up the dogs and game. 
May I not ran down and meet them ?” 

“Certainly, Willie, away with you, and tell father to make 
haste, there are letters for him from New York.” 

Away went the happy boy, careering through the green pasture 
like a frolicsome young colt, rejoicing in his vigor and strength, 
and ere long returned in frank, animated converse with the hand- 
some, athletic, sun-burnt gentleman whom he called father. 

“Welcome home, Hervey!” said the lovely wife. “I see you 
have brought home a hunter’s burthen ; you have good sport.” 

“ And a hunter’s appetite, also, Clara, I promise you. So let 
us have supper as soon as may be. The New York letters will 
keep monstrous well, I’ll warrant them. No bad debts nor pro- 
tested notes now-a-days, hey, Clara? Come, Master Willie, make 
yourself useful, and bring me up some cool water to my dressing- 
room. I’ll be ready in ten minutes.” 

And in ten minutes he made his re-appearance, glowing from 
his recent bath, and dressed as becomes a country gentleman in 
his house. Supper and Clara were both ready and both charming. 

The supper was ended; and such a supper—broiled rock bass 
from the lake, and venison steaks, and roast prairie-fowl, and 
bread of a dozen kinds, and butter such as men may not eat in 
cities, and native Catawba wine, scarcely inferior to sparkling 
hock, and fragrant coffee, and cream as thick as porridge. 

The letters were discussed—at one of them, Hervey looked 
grave, then pished, then laughed. “Soh! my good uncle, who 
would not speak to me when I was poor.” 

* What of him, Hervey?” asked Clara, a little nervously, 

““What of him? Why, two hundred thousand dollars to set 
me up, if ’ll go back to Wall Street and become his partner, A 
fair offer, is it not, Clara?” 

“ But you’ll not take it—you’ll never take it, Hervey ?” 

* Never, indeed, Clara ; not if he’d make the hundred thousands 
millions! I have been a merchant; I am aman. I have no de- 
sire to change again, unless you fancy to shine at Saratoga and 
New York, or to show diamonds at Mistress Hauton’s—the queen 
of Golconda, they used to call her—in Astor Place. What do 
you say to that, ma’am ?” 

“Not for worlds !—we are so happy here.” 

And the children cried in chorus, “O, so happy!” And Her- 
vey Aston chanted, in a voice full of jollity,a parody on Epes 


Sargent’s popular song: 


‘A much-loved band, in a 
‘And the itfe of the West for me?” 
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HE WOULD N’T GET MARRIED. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Hs wouldn’t get married ; no, not he—he despised matrimony. 
It bound a fellow hand and foot ; it tied him up forever to troubles 
of one sort or another. O, it was a despicable thing—this matri- 
mony ; he’d keep clear of it, he warranted that ! 

And who was he? Some cynical or stoical old bachelos, so 
ugly in person, so; whimsical in tastes, that he stood no chance of 
winning a lady fair, unless, indeed, he outlived the more gainly, 
the more loveable. portion of his sex, and were “ that last man” 
of whom there has beén a deal of prating. Ah, no, not he; but a 
young, finedooking fellow, with a face that would delight an artist 
—so charming in profile, with such dark, lustrous eyes, such a 
noble brow, and such a wealth of the eepest shade of auburn 
hair clustering about it in the grace of negligence. His, too, was 
a splendid figure ; and well did he know how to set itoff to best 
advantage. Nature, too, had kindly given him’ brains—not a 
mere moiety, but a gencrous lot—and well and carefully had he 
improved them. He was decidedly a man of talent; one, too, of 
exquisite tastes, and last, but not least in this age of golden 
placers, his purse was a long and a weighty one. In short, he 
was one whom his fellows love to look upon, even though they 
feel an envious spite crawl towards him; one upon whom elderly 
ladies sniled most graciously, and whose footstep, laugh, words, 
the merest whisper eyen, had a magic influence over the hearts of 
gentle maidens, throwing them into such wild pulsations that they 
feared the laced bodice would burst its fettering ties. 

This was the man, the man of five and twenty summers, 
who wouldn’t get married—whom the wealth of the Indies we 
were.going to write, but that phrase is obsolete now—whom the 
wealth of California and Australia combined would not tempt to 
give up his lone bachelorhood. 

“ An Arab life for me,” he would say. “Ican come and go 
then as I will; pitch and strike my tent as I think fit. No fretful 
wife, no squalling babes, no littered parlors, no one to dictate 
breakfast, dinner or supper hour; no, no—but freedom, freedom. 
A blessed boon—I’ll keep it though !” 

Yet he was far from being an ungallant man. None could, 
none did wait upon ladies with such delicate grace. And he was 
so kind-hearted, too, in his courtesies—singling out usually the 
neglected wall-flowers for his partners in the dance, and always 
offering to assist aged women with bundles out of the omnibus, 
and young nurses with babies into the same rattling vehicle; car- 
rying school children—albeit they were common, every-day sort 
of children, with tangled, red hair, snub noses and dirty faces, 
such children as never peep into poets’ dreams—we say he would 
carry them across the streets when the drenching line-storms had 
flooded them; yes, and give them each a fourpence—he never 
dealt in coppers—to buy them candies with. O, he was indeed a 
modern Raleigh, and in truth would have been a perfect man— 
that is, as humanity goes—but that he wouldn’t get married ; nay, 
nor so much ashear of such a thing. 

“You would make a glorious good husband,” exclaimed his 
cousin Mary to him one day as he entered her parlor bearing a 
whole budget of trifles she had commissioned her husband to 
bring, but which, as Edward knew he would forget, he had 
troubled himself to remember. “ You have such a memory, Ned. 
O dear, if Will had but a memory!” Gentle reader, did you ever 
know a husband that had a good memory if his wife wanted him 
to go a shopping on a rainy day, when her thin shoes wouldn’t let 
her go out? “If you hadn’t been my cousin, Ned, I should have 
set my cap for you.” 

“Little good, though, would it have done, cousin Moll—I am 
not a marrying man, you know.” 

“Shame on you to persist in such a Shaker-like resolution, 
Ned, when so many fair maidens are waiting for bridals, and 
when, tog, you have what so few men do have, the elements of a 
good husband wrought in your very nature.” 

“Then you really think I would make a good husband, do you, 
little coz? Pray, tell me, if you judge phrenologically, or whether 
you have taken your degrees in physiognomy ?” 

‘I judge by your daily deeds, Ned. Yes, and you would make 
such a father, too!” continued she, as Will junior came toddling 
into the parlor, catching his little gaitered feet into the mat and 
bumping his head against a footstool. “See, you have stilled 
him in a moment, when Will would have been an hour about it.” 

And in truth as though nothing had happened to his curly pate, 
the baby boy was striding cousin Ned’s shoulders, and taking an 
antelope gallop through the spacious rooms. 

“Don’t you wish you hadn’t been my cousin, or hadn’t studied 


\ physidlogy, coZ, afid had set your cap for me? One would think, 


«\ to hear you talk, you were tired of Will, or that he was a most 
‘bratish husband and hateful father.” 
.“ Beware, sir!” and the little white hand was raised most 


perpen “beware how you say a word about my husband— 


t that child’s father! You'll find me a very Amazon !” 
Beg pardon, cousin Moll ; but didn’t you say—” 


“Never mind what I said. A woman’s words against her hus- 


« band@\pad better be forgotten quick by those who hear, if they 
would\tand in her good graces long.” 

“Wal, to return then. Suppose you had set your cap and 
hadw’t qught me, what then? Would you have died of broken 
heart, 

“But 


ld have caught you, Ned. Nay, never look so con- 
fident abo 


it, as though it were impossible for a lady to storm 


your castledaffections, and bear them off with the blush of victory 
shag eal Your heart is not so impregnable as you think, 


\ 


\ 


sir. You will hever die a bachelor—a grandfather perhaps you 
may.” 

“ Never,” said Edward, with much earnestness. ‘“ Why, wo- 
man, are you mad? Would you despoil your firstborn of his 
princely heritage? Have I not made my will, and in that pre- 
cious piece of parchment bequeathed, upon my decease, all that I 
own to this bonny wee coz of mine —this Wiil, one curl of whose 
head is worth more than the tresses of a thousand maidens ?”’ 

“Five years from this and little Will may whistle for his share 
of your estates! A little, dark-eyed, princely-looking youngster, 
answering to the nomen of Ned Somers will claim it all, unless, 
indeed, some fairy-like sister should cry for a division of the 
spoils.” 

“You'll clear me out, now,” exclaimed the youthful bachelor, 
tossing Will into his mother’s lap—‘‘a wife and a twain of little 
ones at the first glimpse into futufity! Don’t take a second peep, 
Moll, for worlds—I beg you, don’t!” And he hurried off into 
the streets, nearly upsetting in his way a little beggar girl, and 
quite upsetting her crazy basket ; seeing which, he drew her from 
the medley of cold potatoes, clammy cakes and picked bones ere 
she had time to shed a tear over them, and sent her on her way 
rejoicing, with the burden of a new basket filled with fresh bread 
and pies, and wishing in her heart that just such a handsome 
man would run against her every day. 

* * * * 

“You look very happy, cousin Moll,” said Edward, as he ¢n- 
tered her parlor one day and found her folding a newly-received 
letter; “guess you have some good news.” 

“Guess I have, Ned—news that will interest you, too. A 
young, beautiful and highly accomplished lady, an old schoolmate 
of mine, is coming here next week to pay me a long promised 
visit.” 

“ And I must look out for my heart, must I?” 

“ Ah, no, that’s the best of it, and that’s what I want to tell 
you. She writes,” reading from the letter, “ you used to laugh 
at me, Mary, because I inveighed so terribly about matrimony, 
and say,in spite of all my protestations, that I would be a bride 
ere I were out of my teens. But you were wrong. I have seen 
twenty-two summers, and daily do I rejoice that I am yet a 
maiden. Tell me not of wedded bliss; you can never tempt me 
from my resolution to remain ‘fancy free.’ Surrounded by my 
books, and using as feeling prompts my pencil or my pen, free to 
come and go as and when I care, I know that I am happier far 
than if bound by nuptial vows to the wilful passion of a man, tied 
hand and foot by domestic duties, ‘servant to a wooden cradle.’ ” 

“ There, that'll do, little coz,” exclaimed Ned, with a mocking 
laugh, “don’t, I pray you, read any further, or I shall fall in love 
with this friend of yours, on account of her good sense. When is 
she to make her appearance? I am impatient to see her—a wo- 
man that wont get married. Pray, did she ever have an offer ?— 
a bona fide one, I mean ?”’ 

“ Yes, indeed ; to my certain knowledge she has sent six suitors 
off distracted. ‘Take care she don’t send you!” 

“Tam not a marrying man, you know.” 

“ Shall I peep into futurity again ?” 

“Not if you love me, coz. But when comes this lady fair ?”’ 

“Next week, if nothing happens: But I warn you of your 
heart, Ned. Don’t lose it, for she will keep her word, now, after 
refusing the men she has!” . 

“ And who wants her to marry me? Not I—I’ll help her keep 
her resolution.” 

“ And she’ll help you keep yours, I’ll warrant ; a partnership 
profitable to both. We’ll see, Ned, how it prospers. I tremble 
though, for Willic’s fortune !” 

“ Beware, coz, or you'll have me knocking over little beggar 
girls again,” and he departed. 

The maiden came at the appointed time, and greatly indeed 
was the young bachelor disappointed in her appearance. Instead 
of the lank, awkward, ugly-looking spinster he had expected to 
see—for he had somehow, in spite of his cousin’s description, 
formed the idea that none but such a woman would protest so 
earnestly against a wedded life,—instead of such, he beheld one 
of the most fairy-like creatures that ever flitted in a poet’s mind 
when he dreampt “of fair women.” A brow like a sunlit calla ; 
cheeks like the heart of a wild rose; lips like its bud in the morn- 
ing; eyes so sparkling with soul-light that you cared not to see if 
they were black, or hazel, or blue; dark, silken hair waving over 
her forehead like a shadow on snow, and falling in long curls 
upon a neck of swan-like beauty ; a most dainty little hand, and 
graceful foot; a form of true but delicate proportions ; a voice 
like a singing bird’s; a mind highly cultivated, versed in femi- 
nine accomplish ts, roguish, arch, and sedate by turns. Such 
was Ella Stanley, the maiden who had forsworn matrimony. 

“ What think you of her?” asked Mrs. Lee, of her cousin, the 
first time they were alone. 

“She is angelic,” was the earnest answer. 

“ A pity she should live and die an old maid, isn’t it, Ned ?-— 
and ‘ waste her sweetness on the desert air,’ ’”’ 

“If I were a marrying man, I’d do my best to break her reso- 
lution.” 

“But, as you are not, you'll hel keep it—will you ?” 

“ Indeed, I will,” said he; and w he sat that night in his 
lonely parlor, he repeated the words many times, and with in- 
creasing emphasis : 

“?Twould break my heart to see one so lovely, so truly wo- 
manly, fettered in soul and. body by a wedded tie. Nay, help 
her keep her resolution.”. 

And great pains he took to shield her from temptations of a 
wooing nature. No cavalier but himself, a bachelor sworn, did 
he allow to escort her out, or wait upon her in-doors. And that | 


others might not think he was ungenerous, he never let her lack 
for any delicate attention that a marrying man might have been 
disposed to show. Her bouquet-ho!der was ever filled with the 
choicest flowers; the little alcove window, where she made her 
favorite seat, was ever strewn with rare engravings and costly 
books ; her music stand was laden with the latest songs ; her card 
basket filled to the brim with perfumed invitations to the galleries 
of art, the concert halls, the festivity of any kind that happened 
in that brilliant circle. Had he been her chosen lover, he could 
scarcely have done more. 

“Tt will dogpr me to offer such attenfions,” he would say to 
cousin Mary, “because, though young, I am not a marrying 
man.”’ 

“T should never allow myself to receive such attentions from 
your cousin, had not we both forswore matrimony,” would Ella 
say to the same lady. : 

Cousin Mary laughed in her sleeve, but, like'a prudent woman, 
never said a word. 

Thus matters passed along some menths, when one morning, 
as Edward called to take Ella out to ride, his cousin met him at 
the door, and with a face that expressed much anxiety told him 
the lady was quite ill. 

“Jil! why, Mary! Ellaill! Why didn’t you let me know it. 
Have you sent for a physician ?” 

“We have done all we can for her. She was taken suddenly 
and violently last night; but the doctor says, if kept perfectly 
quiet, she will be out in a few days.” 

“T think I'll stay with you to-day, Mary, and help keep Willie 
still, for he is a little noisy fellow, you know, and I can manage 
him better than any of you.” . 

“T shall be glad to have you,” and, in spite of her anxiety,— 
for Ella had been for a few hours very sick,—an arch smile dim- 
pled the lips of the young matron as she ushered Edward into 
the nursery. 

@ost patiently did he play with the little teasing fellow com- 
mitted to his charge. Never a cry from the baby-boy disturbed 
the sick maiden’s rest that day, nor on the four succeeding ones 
that intervened ere she was convalescent; and no lover could 
have seemed happier than Edward when Ella appearing at the 
parlor door, attended by his cousin, he begged and obtained per- 
mission to lead the pale maiden to her alcove seat. 

“The doctor says she must be kept very quiet,” said Mrs. Lee, 
when having daly seen the rich cashmere folded about the delicate 
creature, and the curtains disposed so as to shicld her from a 
breath of air, she turned to leave them. “I trust her in your 
care, Edward. See that you keep her quiet.” 

“You will find me faithful to your charge,” said the young 
man. “And now,” turning to the maiden, “ how shall I amuso 
this convalescent one? What can I do that will make the hours 
pass pleasantly, and yet you not be wearied ?” 

“ Talk to me,” was the brief reply. 

Many an hour had Edward beguiled of loneliness, in the months 


| just passed, by his rare conversational powers, and perchance that 


was the reason why Ella should now in that low, sweet voice say, 
“Talk to me.” But it was strange, it was “ passing strange,” 
that then, just when he wanted to converse more eagerly than 
ever in his life before, he could not speak a word. 

By-and-by the maiden looked up, as if amazed at the silence of 
her friend. His lustrous eyes were bent upon her—and O, it was 
‘strange that other than a lover’s eyes should beam with such ten- 
der glances! And strange it was, too, that one who had resolved 
to be ever “ fancy free,” should so blush and quiver! 

“TI must keep my gentle charge quiet, or cousin Mary will 
complain,” whispered Edward, as he marked the trembling crea- 
ture, and strangely like a love-tone sounded his voice; and then 
he imprisoned the tiny white hand, and breathed a few words in 
the maiden’s ear. Mesmeric words they doubtless were, and ut- 
tered only to soothe the fevered pulse. Effectual were they if 
that were the case, for the hand soon lay quiet within his own, 
and the thin, white fingers were passive, even though Edward 
slipped upon one a costly ring, which he happened to have bought 
that very morn. 

“If you were a marrying man, and you a marrying girl,” 
whispered sweet cousin Mary, as she and Willie, after a very 
long while, appeared at the beautiful nook, “I should guess you 
were both deep in love, and this the blessed morn of your be- 
trothal, so cosy and happy you look—but as Ned is a bachelor 
sworn, and Ella a spinster vowed, of course this is but an idle 
surmis¢—so pray come to dinner, ye heartless ones.” 

“The doctor has just gone away,” said Mrs. Lee to her cousin, 
as he entered the parlor on the next morning ; “and he says Ella 
must take a journey forthwith—that a change of air will recruit 
her quicker than anything else. But she is too feeble to travel 
alone, and neither Willie nor -myself can go with her. What 
shall we do?” 

“Send me,” was the brief reply. 

“I would; but I fear one thing.” 

“ Name it, sweet coz,” 

“ That you would get married before you came back !” 

“Nay, nay, sweet coz, I would get married before I went!” 

And so he did, and five.years after little Willie did whistle for - 
his share of cousin Ned’s estate—‘‘a little dark-eyed, princely- 
looking youngster, with a fairy-like creature of a sister” Ella, laid 
legal claims to it all, and right joyfully were those claims acknow!- 
edged by the one who had said many and many a time, he would 
never, no, never, get married ! 


How fine the ear becomes when it is quickened by the heart.— 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SNOWBIRDS’ MISSION. 


BY LOUISE A. WORTHEN. 


See the little snow ‘ birdies,’ sailing out on the biast, 
Defying the storm king and sky overcast ; 

And cheerily chirping in the midst of the storm,— 
It must be a brave heart that keeps them so warm. 


©, where do they come from? none ever can tell ; 
Sometimes I have thought in the cloud-tents they dwell; 
For they drop down so sudden, as if to surprise 

The snow-fiakes those fairies sent down from the skies— 


To shelter earth’s bosom from frost and from blight; 

For winter was given as Nature’s long night,— 

And each flower of her bosom is tenderly laid 

To sleep through the winter, though ‘gainst it we prayed. 


And the feather-winged snow-fiakes like angels were sent, 
To close Nature’s bosom when her strength was all spent: 
So the spring her bright morning may see her arise, 
With her chorus of voices attuned to the skies. 


Not even a grass blade dares raise up its head, 

And the garden is hushed as though it were dead,— 
And the snowbirds seem pleased—their mission is done, 
When they find Nature’s children asleep every one. 


Let them find but one spot on her swart bosom bare, 
And they circle around it in utter despair : 

But clad in her bridal robe, fleecy and white, 

They twitter and sing with the purest delight. 


Now a mantle like ermine, as fleecy and white, 

Hath covered earth’s bosom from frost and from blight; 
And away go the snowbirds—their work is complete ; 
And they leave, like the fairies, no trace of their feet. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE RIVAL TEAMSTERS. 


BY MRS. 


MARY A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Waar a horse he was! and Abel’s own too. A noble-chested 
animal—his color a deep bay—his eyes fine and lustrous—supe- 
rior in all points—tractable, yet with a spirit unbroken—all mettle 
when need required—easily managed by a woman’s hand; ah! 
it was a proud day for Abel when he paid his long hoarded two 
hundred and sat in his own team—a man independent of the 
world—in its truest sense, a rich man. 

Abel’s face of itself was enough to draw ‘custom—it was im- 
bued with the very essence of frankness. His eyes had a hearty 
good nature of their own—each feature set up a stock of mirth- 
fulness on its own private account; and people were wont to say 
of Abel that he looked like a man of whom misfortune could nev- 
er get the upper hand—because he carried a streak of perpetual 
sunshine bottled up somewhere in his portly corporation, and just 
diffused it at pleasure over good luck and ill. 

Abel was in a thriving way. He owned a neat home—boasted 
of a neat wife—a pretty one too—and called as beautiful a girl 
daughter as might be found in the whole county. Nature had 
been lavish of favors with Miss Nell. Indeed she had—for what 
accomplishments could she not boast! Ah! but I am wrong 
here ; Nelly was no boaster. She was quiet, gentle, thoughtful, 
merry, brusque, rattle-pated—that is, she was all these by turns, 
and charming in each. Abel was truly proud of his daughter. He 
often looked at her with a sort of reverence, while she enlightened 
him upon various points, in relation to which, on account of a 
limited education, he was shut up in a dark lantern. He thought 
it “‘ agin nater ” that the earth turned round—“ because,” argued 
he, “it aint in reason that our feet stands where our heads ought 
to be. And I’m sure if the earth turns somersets,” he added, “I 
haint much opinion on it—it’s rather an undignified piece of bus- 
iness, any how.” 

But he was quite contented to hear Nelly talk; and it would 
have turned her little head could she have been aware with what 
delighted eagerness he expatiated on her “ larning ” to his rough 
acquaintances. 

The first thing after the purchase of the fine animal was to 
bring it home. Arriving at his own door, wife, child and neigh- 
bors must come out to look. How beautiful he was, they all said, 
smoothing it down—sleek sides ; the most knowing ones making 
such suggestions as professional “‘ cuteness ” required. 

“Ves ; I think I needn’t be ashamed of my bargain this time,” 
said Abel, in his clear, confident voice. “‘ Look, wife,” he added, 
in an whder tone ; while she as quickly whispered, “I sce.” 

A dark brown team wagon was briskly drawn along that mo- 
ment by a high, raw-boned, whitish-gray horse, whose persevering 
“nid, nid, nodding” seemed to say, “I’m a sure horse anda 
safe one; slow, perhaps, but always to be depended on.” For- 
ward on the team sat a strong-bodied man with a good enough 
face, saving that an ugly frown detracted somewhat from an usu- 
ally pleasant expression. He drove as rapidly by as the narrow 
space would admit, spitefully striking his horse, but apparently 
glancing neither right nor left, It might seem as though somé 
unpleasant occurrence had thrown a veil over the happy seene— 
the cottage houses, the neighbors standing in the door-ways, chil- 
dren gambolling upon grassy plats, long shadows travelling 
from garden to garden, and the golden and red mist of a‘setting 
sun dropping rainbows upon beds of yellow daffodils and crimson 
roses. ‘Tohim it seemed as if these were all veiled—dand so 
they were ; darkened and blasted by the breath of envy. 


“What's the matter now, Tim? What’s gone wrong to-day? 
I know something has, by that black look of yours. What’s the 
matter with your tea ?” 

Tim had pushed his cup aside, and sat with clenched lips and 
knit brow holding his knees with a vice-like grasp. 

“Thunder take the tea!” he muttered, turning uneasily ; 
“ thunder take the tea and everything else; here’s Abe Saunders 
got a new horse on purpose to run me out. I know it—bad luck 
take him with his deceit and blarney. O, if I could only com- 
pass that fellow !” 

“ Who, father ?’”’ asked a hearty voice, as the door opened, and 
in walked a tall, young fellow, with a face as sunny as the day 
had been. He threw off his crumpled “ Kossuth,” run his hand 

lightly through a mass of eurly brown hair, caught up his little 
sister and gave her a dozen kisses; then drawing his chair to- 
wards the homely table he sat down and commenced tpon the 
viands. 

“ Who are you going to visit with vengeance this time ?” asked 
the young man, while his great, blue, roguish eyes laughed and 
twinkled. 

The frown partly vanished as Tim met that frank, handsome 
face, and he felt proud of his boy, who was, he was sure, growing 
up an honor to him. For Tim was clerk in the neighboring city, 
in an extensive wholesale establishment ; and though he received 
scant wagés—for his mercantile education was deemed sufficient 
compensation—yet his employer said that he had never taken a 
young man who promised to be of such advantage to him, and 
he should shortly give him the benefit of promotion. 

Again the blackness as Tim’s mind reverted to his trouble— 
“that confounded Abe Saunders is pushing me out of business 
as fast as he can,” he sullenly answered. 

“ What has he done now, father?” But the question was put so 
cheerfully that Tim felt half inclined to visit his wrath upon his 
son. 

“Done! what is he always doing?” he growled. “ Making 
more show and catching more fools ; lying about me, more than 
likely. Wasn’t my business better than his five years ago? 
Haven’t I been running down and hasn’t he been climbing up? 
Hasn’t he bought him a house, and a horse, and been painting 
his team? And don’t his wife go to church every Sunday with 
bran new dresses on ?” 

“ But, father, you ought not to charge him with dishonesty, it 
seems to me,” said Tim’s son, cantiously. 

The father sprang from his seat. “ You leagued against me ?” 
he cried, furiously. ‘‘ Look here—they say about town that you 
and old Abe’s daughter are going to be married sometime. Now 
mark.me ! if ever I catch you going with her, or hear of your 
being together, I’ll curse you if it be my last breath. Isn’t it 
enough for you to know,” he growled in a savage undertone, 
“that Abe Saunders was nearly the ruin of me, once? Take 
care how you give him countenance.” 

The young rang, deadly pale, from the table. He spoke 
not a word, snatched up his hat, and turning a glance of meaning 
towards his mother, hurried from the room. 


“ That’s the way, Tim Fuller—drive your own from the house 
with your hasty temper. You know he can’t bear to be goaded. 
Now I’ve no idea of his going with that proud thing of Abe’s, 
but I’d taken a different course from that; you'll just drive him 
to it.” 

“If he dares to,” muttered Tim between his teeth ; 
dares too!” 

Three weeks from that time Tim had a new horse also; his 
wagon was painted fresh, a bright blue frock replaced his old one, 
and Tim made altogether a brave appearance. But that he 
pinched at home was too apparent. The butcher, whose cart usu- 
ally stood every day before Tim’s house, stopped now but three 
times in the week. Fresh loaves were seldom ordered from the 
baker’s. Matty, Tim’s wife, staid at home from meeting because 
she had not a dress decent to appear at church, much less a bon- 
net and other essential clothing. The truth is, Tim by his angry 
jealousy lost the good-will of his best customers. Smarting un- 
der a supposed sense of injury, he was not slow in imputing to 
Abel, once his bosom friend, motives altogether strangers to that 
good man’s breast. His hints, obscure and lightly dropped, failed 
of their effect; he could not injure Abel’s business. Another 
stumbling-block was his habit of tippling. Customers preferred 
one who could at all times be depended upon; who never reeled 
in his seat ; whose cheeks and eyes were neither flushed nor fiery. 
Of Tim these things could seldom be said; and month after 
month his business decreased in spite of his new horse and gay 
wagon. 


“if he 


CHAPTER Il. 


It was market day in Brewenton. Along the principal streets 
stalls neatly arranged blocked up the wall-space, and crowds of 
well-dressed people flocked around their quarters. Neat-old la- 
dies sat behind vast pyramids of apples and cakes. It was a warm, 
oppressive day ; but they, under awnings, with their snowy caps 
and clear check aprons, most of them smiling and healthy, looked 
as fresh and cool as the luscious frait they sold. 

What a chatter there was! for the women marketed, and crowds 
were complimenting the weather, other things, each other. Some- 
times chaffer and familiar converse were mixed with homely 
friendliness. 

“ Yes, Miss Sears, it’s the hottest day we've had- yet; how’s 

est” 
* Well, apples is apples now. You see them’s airly ones—but 
la! you and I never quarrel ; has farmer Sykes got his new house 


done ?”’ 


“Done! I’m raly tired of asking about Sykes’s house. Done, 
no; and they say the match is broken off for certain between his 
darter and young Frank Fuller. Beautiful eggs them ; I must 
have some, for Aunt Susan is coming to-morrow, and I must have 
‘batter’ for her. Ten cents ?” 

“ Raly, Miss May, eggs is riz like everything else, two cents on 
the dozen ; but seeing it’s you, you shall have ’em for eleven. 
Broke off! I don’t believe there never was no match contempla- 
ted, for my part ; not but Susy Sykes ’d be glad to have a likely 
young man like Frank Fuller; but mind, his eyes is on that hand- 
some Nelly Saunders—and between you and I it would be the 

«puttiest match ; but (and she shook her head mysteriously) there’s 
a good many says to that question. O, I'd like to forgot, here’s . - 
some prime honey, good and cheap. You asked for it a week 
Wednesday, but you recollect I hadn’t none, and told you I’d sup- 
ply you to-day ; how much will you have, Miss May ¢” 

The brisk little shop-woman, whose ruffle danced with every 
movement, soon packed up the sweet compound ; and as she did 
so directed her friend’s attention to the opposite side of the street. 

“Do look at that poor Mrs. Fuller; don’t you think she gits 
kind o’ run down lately? That old bonnet of hers, it makes me 
laugh as true as you live. I should think Tim Fuller migat do 
better than that; I declare her countenance looks kind o’ for- 
saken.” 

“They say Tim isn’t doing well, lately; chine he’s took to 
drink; but I don’t know, he looks smart enough. I always 
thought his wife was a shiftless body. I guess ing don’t go 
right at home. I guess so; mind, nobody told me.” 

“ Frank never’ll carry that smart little Nelly there then, depend 
upon it. Did you know that old Tim holds a spite against. Abe, 
her father, and would sooner just kill the old man than make him 
a part of his family ?” 

At that moment Mrs. Fuller moved languidly along.” Her 
cheeks were high flushed, a deep circle of blue made her glassy 
eyes more ghastly. She stopped a moment before Ma’am Sears's. 
fruit stall and said she believed she’d buy an apple, for her mouth 
felt so dreadful hot. 

“You don’t look a mite well,” said the little woman, proffering 
a large, juicy apple, but refusing the penny. “No, no, I aint 
going to charge an old friend for nothing but an apple, Wont 
you have a glass of this nice ginger-water? It aint nothing in 
the world but ginger and qnolasses which is the refreshingest drink 
if its nater is hot. Set down a bit and rest yourself. I guess 
you’ve been overdoing.” 

True, she had been overdoing, poor woman, for their resources 
were growing so slender that she had taken in the washing of sev- 
eral wealthy families; and it was the toil, the heartsickness and 
want of rest that had worn upon her, till natare was nearly ex- 
hausted. That morning, for the first time for years, she had un- 
dertaken to walk through the Market Street, thinking that the 
fragrant summer wind might give her needed refreshment. .But 
as she arrived opposite little Dolly Sears’s, a burning pain shot 
through her temples, and the throbbing of her heart was worse 
than pain. 

“T do believe I’m going to be sick,” she faltered out, the tears 
coming to her eyes; “seems to me J never felt so utterly beat 
out; my eyes ache, and my head is so dizzy ;” and she put up her 
thin hand to stay her wavering sight. 

“0, don’t be down about it, Mrs. Fuller; go home and let lit- 
tle Sally make you some real strong thoroughwort yarb tea—two 
pinches to half a pint—and drink it warm. There now, you feel 
better, don’t you, after a little rest* It’s shocking warm, and I 
aint no doubt but the sun made you sick, ’specially if you haven’t 
been out much lately.” 

“TI do feel a little better,” replied Mrs. Fuller, faintly. “I 
guess I’ll try to get home some way, and lay down, as you say. 
What street shall I take first? I declare I’m half blind.” 

“ Turn right on your left hand,” said the little woman, “ then 
turn to your first right ; it’s a good deal shorter to your house. I 
really hope you wont be sick ; keep up heart.” 

Poor Mrs. Fuller had very little heart to keep. For months 
she had been desponding, fretting over her husband’s debts and 
irre,ularities ; fasting that the others might have full meals ; 
planning and patching, hoping and despairing, until her nature 
had almost broken down. She had not reached the first corner 
before the burning pain returned, and the strength left her limbs 
so that she tottered almost to falling. 

“What shall I do ?” she murmured aloud, resting for a moment 
against the tronk of a tree; “ home so far away, and I must cer- 
tainly sink down here !” 

She cast her dim eyes opposite. That house she surely knew ; 
the white fringed curtains, the yellow chair backs with gold stripes, 
at the low windows, the neat, though narrow yard, the strip of 
red straw matting ; suddenly she remembered that this was. the 
home of Abel Saunders.’ For a moment and a moment only she 
contemplated going in; “but no,” she muttered, “ Tim ‘would 
never forgive me ; and the last time we met, Kate Saunders dnd 
I had high words, and I was hard on her husband, who after all 
didn’t go to harm us. No; like as not she’ll bid me goon, for 
she’s a high-spirited body.”” And so the miserable woman totter- 
ed farther along, but a blinding vertigo seized her, she lost all 
consciousness and fell heavily to the ground. 

Nelly eat at a side window sewing and singing. Every fewmo-. 
ments she would take from the folds of her dress a small. minia- 
ture and look fondly at the features delineated there. 

She was a pretty ereature with her wavy hair and daneing cyes ; 
no wonder so many great, manly hearts throbbed stronger and 
faster in her presence ; for “ Ne'ly was a lady” as well as a beau- 
ty ; and Nelly’s happy heart made her more than beautifal, while 
her simple, graceful deportment was more charming than: either. 


. 
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_ Nelly, my child,” said her mother, while the blushing girl 
thrust back the likeness just as her mother saw it, ‘Come here 
and look over the way. There, what does it mean? Some poor 
creature either tipsy or sick.” 

“Tt wont harm us to go and see,” replied Nelly, her gaze grow- 
ing sadly intent ; “ it may be somebody’s mother, you know ; and 
poor creature, even if she had been drinking—” 

But Nelly was out before she had finished her sentence, across 
the street, and as rapidly running back again. 

“ Mother,” she cried, all out of breath, “who do you think, 
what do you think? it is Frank’s own mother. O, dear!” and 
she began to cry. “ It makes me feel wretchedly to see her so, 
for she must be very sick, very sick indeed. There don’t seem to 
be any life in her; and she’s as white, whiter than these curtains.” 

Mrs. Saunders hurried across with her daughter. The poor 
woman was slightly recovering. She raised her hand, muttering, 
“don’t, don’t, Tim, we’re so poorly off now,” and again the head 
and hand dropped. 

That night when Abel cafne home, before his quick, heavy 
tread sounded on the door-sill, Nelly ran noiselessly forward with 
her finger on her lip. She led him softly into the little kitchen 
chamber and pointed to the slumbering woman. The red flush 
had faded away all but a line of crimson—the rest of the face 
was deathly white. She laid in a heavy stupor with her eyes half 
closed. Abel started and looked vaguely at his daughter, who 
hurriedly whispered all. He leaned over the insensible form, and 
then turning to Nelly, said, “Go after Doctor James—tell him 
it’s a case of life and death ; that woman is sicker than you or I 
know. Has anybody been round to the folks ?” 

Nelly shook her head, and the tears ran copiously down her 
cheeks, for she was frightened at her father’s manner. 

“Then do you hurry there, and let Tim know ; he must be wor- 
ried by this time, if she has been here since morning. But above 
all, send the doctor ; she’s a sick woman.” 

Nelly was soon in the streets, and after her mission to the doc- 
tor’s, who was fortunately at home, she almost flew to Tim’s lit- 
tle house. For a moment she was undecided whether to enter or 
not; for Tim, returning late and finding his wife gone, the supper 
neglected, the kitchen littered, and Sally, the little girl, visiting 
among the neighbors, was in none of the best of moods. Frank 
was there, and the poor girl could scarcely gather courage to tap 
at the door. 

“* What in thunder’s beconfe of the woman?” she heard Tim 
growl, as a quick step neared the door. 

“Nelly,” Frank exclaimed—then added with a voice more 
subdued, “ what is it, darling? how worried and pale you look.” 

“O, Frank,” said Nelly, trembling all over, “ your mother it at 
our house, sick, very sick ; the doctor has gone there, and father 
told me to come and tell you.” 

“* At your house sick—mothker !’” exclaimed Frank, bis fine face 
changing color; “how long has she been at your house? What 
made her sick? I'll hurry there; but stop! I’ll tell father—or— 
perhaps—Nelly you go on—tell mother I’m coming.” 

He was really alarmed; and the circumstance of his mother 
being at the house of his father’s deadliest foe gave him a sinking 
at the heart. ‘I can never tell him,” he thought, as he prepared 
to go. 

“ What, are you off, too?” Tim exclaimed, looking out of his 
ill-humor. “ Well, this is a pretty scrape. Where in thunder is 
Maggy staying ?”’ 

“ At Abel Saunders,” said Frank, unwittingly ; he didn’t mean 
to let the words escape him, but it was said, and he stood bolt 
upright, looking at his father to see how he would bear it. 

“At Abel Saunders ?” he articulated slowly, coupled with an 
awful oath ; “ tell me that again, if you dare.” 

“T say, father, mother is very sick, perhaps dying. She was 
taken ill on her way home to-day (this he ventared), and the Saun- 
ders took her in; a Christian deed. She is ill, so ill they have 
sent for a doctor, and sent for us, for You—but perhaps you wont 
go; I shall. Mother has had enough to bear of late.” 

Tim stood staring at his son as if he could not or would not 
comprehend him ; but after Frank had gone he snatched up his 
hat and muttering, left the house. Notwithstanding his harshness 
and often ill-nature he was not without love for his wife. And 
though he chose to say little, though he was boiling over with 
hate for his rival, though he swore fearfully that he would never 
step foot over Abe Saunders’s threshold, he could not keep his 
feet from that direction, but paced repeatedly by, feeling as if he 
should be warned in case of real danger. 


CHAPTER III. 

Nelly had arrived at the same moment with the doctor, and 
while he followed Mrs. Saunders into the sick chamber, she joined 
her father in their neat kitchen. 

“ Did you see Tim?” asked Abel, who wondered whether his 
enemy would come. ' 

“No, father; but I think, according to what I heard, that the 
times are’ going very hard with poor Mr. Fuller. For I was 
standing by the open window and couldn’t help hearing, you 
know. And says Frank’s father, ‘I’m a ruined man—to-morrow 
both horse and team go for debt.’ And there’s poor Frank, as 
yet earning nothing to speak of, and his mother so terribly ill. 
O, father, can’t you do something to help him ?”’ 

“If he would let me, child,” a tear glistened in his gray eye; 
“but he wont; heaven knows I’d risk a good deal to help an old 
friend, for that he was-once—but we'll see ; give me some supper 
and—here comes Frank.” 

The young man stopped only to exchange a rapid glance with 

‘Nelly, and husried to his mother. The doctor was there superin- 


tending the application of wet bandages on the head, and his look 
was both interested and anxious. The sick woman knew no one ; 
had not her energy been exhausted she would have raved; as it 
was she laid in a nervous, wakeful sort of a trance. And to Frank 
the uneasy wandering of that restless eye seemed awful. He held 
her hand while it was still, and spoke to her soothingly, but no 
rational glance did she once give him, and it made him sick at 
heart to think she might die before his father yielded to his better 
nature. 

As the doctor left, after promising to call again in an hour, a 
dark looking man in a slouched hat touched him on the arm. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, “but I thought may be you was the 
doctor called to tend a woman in yonder house.” 

“Tam,” answered the physician ; “ what do you want of me?” 

* How is the woman ? is she ltkely to be sick ?” 

“ Likely to be sick !”’ repeated the doctor, looking at Tim; for 
something in the man’s manner arrested his attention. “If I 
find her living to-morrow at sundown I shall be more astonished 
than J am apt to be. Why, man, it’s congestion of the brain ; 
she’s dangerous.” 

Tim waited to hear no more. All the love of past years strug- 
gled in his heart with his bad passions. His wife, once so deli- 
cate and young and pretty—who had helped him bravely through 
life—who had borne with all his ill-humor, and toiled with her 
two woman’s hands to sustain him and help his family—must she 
die now? Die away from him? die in the house of an enemy? 
One, too, whom he hated with rancor ? 

The thought was a bitter one, and lent him‘ nerve to walk 
straight up to Abe’s cottage door, where stood Abel himself with 
a kindly look in his honest eyes, at which Tim never looked. 

“My wife is sick here. I’m sorry she’s sick here,” he said, 
“but we can’t have everything to our liking. Where is she ?”. 

Without saying a word Abel led Tim to his wife. Katy Saun- 
ders had passed an arm under the head of the sufferer, while with 
the other hand she was laving the forehead with some cooling 
mixture. The bed was snowy-white ; clean, neat curtains, looped 
back, were its only ornament—but over all was thrown an air of 
grace and purity. Nelly stood at the side of the bed, or rather 
leaning upon one elbow, the tips of her fingers buried in her 
beautiful cheek, slowly fanning the poor, sick creature; and upon 
her face was imprinted much delicate solicitude. Frank sat near, 
holding his mother’s hand. The whole scene nearly overcame 
poor Tim, especially when Nelly came noiselessly forward with a 
cushion and placing it in the old arm-chair, and drawing that 
up to the bed, beckoned him to sit down with so sweet and filial 
an air. : 

For three days they hung over what bid fair to be the deathbed 
of Matty Fuller; but with so good a physician as kind Doctor 
James, and such skilful nursing as Katy’s and her daughter’s, 
the malady gave way. In a week Matty was slowly recovering. 


“O, Tim, dear, seems to me I’ll never be unthankful again if I 
rise from this,”” murmured the sick woman, feebly taking her hus- 
band’s hands in her own. “ You don’t feel hard agin the Saun- 
ders now, do you, Tim? You’rea better man as I’m a better 
woman, I humbly hope and trust.” 

But Tim said nothing. The feelings he had cherished had been 
too tightly bound about his heart-strings to loosen easily} the old 
grudge rankled yet. 

“T’m no better than a beggar now, anyway,” he muttered ; 
“and them that’s stood in my way rejoices now, I s’pose.” 

“O, Tim, Tim, be careful of the judgment! Who sat up night 
after night, all night long? who sent for the doctor and gave me 
medicine, and run at my least wish? Who under the good God 
has helped me break my sickness and saved you a wife? though 
a poor one at the best,” she added, striving with the struggling 
tears. 

That touched Tim’s heart, and it was far from being wholly a 
bad one. 

“No, no,” he said, chokingly, “ you’re a good wife, Matty, too 
good for such as me; and if it’s your wish that I should forget 
the past—” 

“ And mine too,” said a cheerful voice, and a hand was laid 
lightly on his shoulder. 

Tim sprang to his feet-—one moment his mind was bitter, the 
next with a strong effort he held out his hand. 

Abel grasped it heartily. 

“ God bless you,” he said, with deep emotion ; “ we are friends 
once more. Come here, Kate, come here, Nelly, and witness that 
we forget the past—forever ?” he asked, appealingly. 

“ Forever be it,” answered Tim, solemnly, and they were rivals 
no longer. 

“Now, friend,” he added, seating himself by his side, “you 
and I are partners; from this moment our purse is one. I shall 
have painted on my team Saunders & Fuller—we will live in one 
house, and I warrant there’ll be no happier hearths than ours. 


. And by the way,” he added, as Tim shook hands oyer the bar- 


gain, “there is another partnership under consideration; what do 
you say?” and he pointed to Frank who stood in the next room, 
with Nelly close to his side. 

Tim gave no objections. Nelly and Frank are as happy as any 
true-hearted couple in this wide world. 


+ + 


God has placed nature by the side of man as a friend who re- 
mains always near to guide and console him in life ; as a protect- 
ing genius who conducts him, as well as all species, to a harmo- 
nious unity with himself. ‘The earth is the maternal bosom which 
bears all the races; nature arouses man from the sleep in which 
he would remain without of himself, inspires him, and 
preserves thus in humanity, activity and life.—Ritter. 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued, from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


MARCH TWELFTH. 

1689.—King James II. landed at Kinsale, Ireland, with a 
French army. 

1776.—The eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope born. 

1801.—Engagement near Alexandria, Egypt, between the 
French and English. « 

1851.—Great fire at Nevada city, California. 

1852.—Kossuth delivered an address on the Jesuits, at St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

MARCH THIRTEENTH. 

1775.—Encounter at Westminster, Vt., between the “ Green 
Mountain Boys” and the king’s sheriff’s posse. 

1781.—Sir J. F. W. Herschell discovered the planet which has 
since borne his name. 

1806.—Sir John B. Warren, commanding English fleet, cap- 
tured a French fleet under Admiral Linsis. 

1814.—Battle near Rheims between Napoleon and the allies. 

1832.—Champollion, the French Egyptian scholar, died, aged 42. 

1848.—Chief Justice Ambrose Spencer died at Lyons, New 
York, aged 83. 

MARCH FOURTEENTH. 


1543.—Papal Bull restricting the Jesuits not to exceed sixty in 
number, annulled. 

1757.—English Admiral Sir John Byng shot, by order of court 
martial, for cowardice. 

1803.—Frederic Klopstock, a German poet, died at Hamburg, 
aged 87. 

1807.—Engagement near Strasbund between the Swedes, and 
the French under Bernadotte. 

1850.—Gen. E. S. Beach, the largest miller in the United States, 
died at Rochester, New York, aged 65. 


MARCH FIFTEENTH. 


44 Before Christ.—Julius Cesar assassinated by Brutus, at 
Rome, aged 56. 

1630.—Rev. Mr. Higginson, a famed Puritan divine, died at 
Salem. 

1785.—Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Institute founded. 

1799.—Battle of Koursoun, beween the Mamelukes and the 
French under Napoleon. 

1851.—Hon. Abijah Carrington died at Milford, Ct., aged 73. 


MARCH SIXTEENTH. 


1751.—President James Madison, son of James Madison and 
Nelly Conway, born near Port Royal, Virginia. 

1792.—Gustavus III., king of Sweden, assassinated. 

1802.—Military Academy at West Point instituted. 

1820.—Maine (until then a province of Massachusetts) ad- 
mitted into the Union. 


MARCH SEVENTEENTH. 


500.—about—Saint Patrick died. 

1776.—The British finally evacuated Boston. 

1778.—Baron Steuben commenced drilling the Revolutionary 
army at Valley Forge. 

1849.—Death of William II., King of Holland. 

1852.—Death of John Randolph Benton, only son of Hon. T. 
H. Benton, at St. Louis, aged 22. 


MARCH EIGHTEENTH. 


1745.—Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford, died, aged 69. 

1766.—American Stamp Act received royal assent and became 
a law. 

1768.—Lawrence Sterne, a celebrated author, died, aged 55. 

1804.—Napoleon proclaimed Emperor of the French. 

1829.—United States treaty with Brazil ratified. ‘ 

1839.—Commissioner Lin issued an edict for the destruction of 
opium in Chinese ports. 

1851.—St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, destroyed by fire. 


+ 


A CUNNING TRICK. 


Dr. Willcott, the celebrated Peter Pindar, was an eccentric 
character, and had a great many queer notions of his own. A 
good story is told by one of his contemporaries of the manner in 
which he once tricked his publisher. The latter, wishing to buy 
the copyright of his works, offered him by letter a life annuity of 
£200. The doctor learning that the ape wyn was very anxious 
to purchase demanded £300. In reply the latter appointed a day 
on which he would call on the doctor and talk the matter over. 
At the day assigned the doctor received him in entire dishabille, 
even to the nightcap; and having aggravated the sickly look of a 
naturally cadaverous face by purposely abstaining from the use of 
a razor for some days, he had all the appearance of a candidate 
for quick consumption. Added to this the crafty author assumed 
a hollow and most sepulchral cough, such as would excite the 
pity of even a sheriff’s officer, and make a rich man’s heir crazy 
with joy. The publisher, however, refused giving more than 
£200, till suddenly the doctor broke out into a violent fit of cough- 
ing which produced an offer of £250. This the doctor perempto- 
rily refuse , and was seized, almost instantly, with another even 
more frightful and longer protracted attack, that nearly suffocated 
him—when the publisher, thinking it impossible that such a man 
could live long, raised-his offer and closed with him at £300. The 
old rogue lived some twenty-five or thirty years afterwards '|— 
Biographical Scraps. 


Few things are impossible to diligenee and skill.—.Johnson. 
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WAR DANCE OF NEW ZEALANDERS. 


On the page herewith, we give a serics of New Zealand views. 
The first is a representation of Waimati Church, an English col- 
onial structure ;—this picture also presents a view of the burial- 
place of British officers. The second picture represents the com- 
manding officer’s guard-house, and the barracks of British troops. 
The third picture shows a war dance performed by the New Zeal- 
anders, got up for the amusement of the officers, who are looking 
on. The pair of small illustrations show a practice common in 
New Zealand warfare, of descending into caverns dug for the pur- 
pose, to shoot at the enemy in greater security. e lower en- 
graving shows a group of Maories; these figures are tattooed, 
and are armed with native spear and hatchet, and the rifle. 
In this picture, also, are shown specimens of the native huts and 
i , a8 well as of the vegetation of the country. 
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ENGLISH STEAMSHIP HIMALAYA. 

The Himalaya, of which we give a representation on page 176, 
is the largest ocean steamship in the world. She is of 3550 tons 
register, equal to over 4000 tons burden, and is of the extraordi- 
nary length of 372 feet 9 inches. The length of keel is 311 feet ; 
breadth for tonnage 46 feet 2 inches; depth of hold 24 feet 9 
inches. These proportions, when contrasted with the dimensions 
of other ships, give s great advantage, particularly in length, to 
the Himalaya; for example, the Duke of Wellington, of 131 
guns, although of greater beam and depth, is inferior in length by 
ninety-two feet to the Himalaya, The screw-steamer Great Brit- 
ain is 322 feet long, or forty feet shorter than the Himalaya; 
while our American clipper ship, the Great Republic, recently de- 
stroyed by fire in New York, was only 325 feet long, or forty-sev- 
en feet less in length than the Himalaya, The engines are of seven 
hundred horse power. Their splendid performance cannot be ex- 
aggerated.; they work like the mechanism of a chronometer, and 
propel the ship through the water with incredible smoothness and 
ease of motion. The cylinders of the engines are of eighty-four 
inches diameter, with a three and a half feet stroke, and the revo- 
lutions per minute are from fifty to sixty. The screw is a two- 
bladed one, on the old principle, of eighteen feet diameter, with a 
twenty-eight feet pitch, and weighs nearly seven tons. The vessel 
is fall ship-rigged ; and. the masts, spars and sails which have 
been supplied are those suitable for a clipper sailing ship of 1600 
or 1800 tons. This steamer has just been commissioned by the 
English government for the transportation of troops to the East. 

Panoramic Visw or Broapwar, New Yorx.—On pages 
168 and 169 we present an accurate panoramic view of this great 
thoroughfare, commencing at the Astor House, and running up 
Broadway. To any person who is acquainted with the main ar- 
tery of the city of New York, these views will appear most nat- 
ural and perfect. Our New York friends will feel quite at home 
while viewing them. Broadway is the great street of streets on 
this continent, unequalled in its busy aspect, breadth, length, and 
all that goes to form a splendid and unrivalled thoroughfare. 


Cur Frowsrs.—We have received from Federhen & Co., 
13 Court Street, a litthe volume of poems thus entitled, by Mrs 
D. E. G. Shepard. There are many fragrant blossoms of thought 
and fancy in this original little volume. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» The railroad on the isthmus is done to within seventeen 
miles of Panama, and the isthmus is easily crossed in one day. 
. Col. Isaac H. Wright is lecturing in New Hampshire in 
favor of the Nebraska Biil. The colonel is an eloquent speaker. 
. A son of Ex-Governor Porter, of Pennsylvania, has been 
fined $2000 by the Dauphin county court, for stabbing Dr. Seller. 
. A duke, a marquis, ten earls, two bishops, three barons, 
twelve members of the British House of Commons died last year. 
+++. If we may believe the census, every fifth person in the 
United States owns a horse, and every tenth a dog. 
. Dr. Smith, our new mayor, seems to be a general favorite. 
He illustrates the saying that “a new broom sweeps clean.” 
. It is judged by competent persons, that more ice is housed 
in New England at the present time than was ever before packed. 
. Diogenes infers Napoleon designs aiding the czar, from the 
fact of his displaying his French ship (friendship) in the Black Sea. 
. Mr. Barry, the manager of the new opera house, has ar- 
rived ia this city, and taken the direction of the establishment. 
«++. Concord, (N, H.) with a population of 10,000, has fifteen 
religious congregations, with an average attendance of 200 each. 
- An advertisement of a patent medicine says, “In all my 
tles Ihave nover known «fret give perfect 


. Mr. Roberts, at the Howard Atheneum, has won “golden 
opinions from all sorts of people.” He les Mr. Booth. 
» The Boston city council have authorized a committee to 


investigate the Cincinnati steam fire engines. 
«++. The Presse announces that English officers of all ranks 
Pass through Paris daily, on their way to the Danube and Asia. 
- Miss Robertson has played the most successful engagement 
26 She is a charming actress. 
. Mrs. Partington thinksit’sa shame that the French dancing | 


choald be allowed to execute thtir grend pos oni the stage: 


MODERN WARFARE. 

From the club, with which the first murderer slew his brother, 
to the repeating rifle of our countryman, Colonel Colt, there is a 
long interval, and all that space is marked and signalized by pro- 
gression and improvements in the art of destroying life. The 
great game of war is the only pastime at which the rulers of man- 
kind never seem to tire of playing. Even when other sciences 
have come to a stand-still, and the night of intellectual darkness 
has brooded over the world, the science of war has advanced 
without impediment. Thus, during the dark ages, the famous 
Greek fire shone with a lurid light, that ingenious and destructive 
conflagration, the secret of which is now lost, and which con- 
sumed a man-at-arms, body and bones, without the chance of ex- 
tinguishing the deyouring elements. The accounts handed down 
to us of the effect of this contrivance savor of the marvellous. 
The European invention of gunpowder (the Chinese claim its 
discovery) dates at a period of no great intellectual development. 

Shakspeare had a poct’s sympathy with the dazzling concomi- 
tants of mortal strife—the “neighing steed, the pomp, pride, cir- 
cumstance of glorious war.” Were this relish for wholesale 
butchery confined to the profession of arms, to the actors in 
sanguinary tragedy, there were fewer battles to record ; but it is a 
sort of mania that involves kings, statesmen, philosophers; the 
throne, the altar, and the boudoir. Historians exalt to the high- 
est rank in their pages, the names of brilliant soldiers; and the 
worshipper in the Gothic cathedrals of old Europe, passes to the 
altar along storied aisles, where banners, wrenched from the death 
gripe of their defenders, rustle overhead. The same wreath is 
bestowed upon the hero who falls for his native land, and the 
ruthless warrior who wars for conquest. 

Modern warfare has pressed science into its service; it no longer 
sends men to the field done up in iron jackets, with steel head- 
pieces, and “ barbed steeds,”’—for, thanks to the invention of gun- 
powder, iron breastplates are no longer proof against the sweep 
of round shot, . Cuirassiers are still kept up in European service, 
bat-rather for show ; and defensive armor is almost entirely dis- 
pensed with. It may ward off a sword-stroke and pistol-shot in 
a hand-to-hand conflict. Artillery does the business in our day, 
as the lance and two-handed sword did it in the olden time. 
Even the Turks, who longest clung to the traditions of chivalric 
and barbaric warfare, have been compelled to admit the modern 
improvements in the arts of destruction. Murad Bey, and his 
Mamelukes, received a lesson at the battle of the Pyramids that 
was not lost upon the Orientals. 

The sultans of Turkey have for many years had European dis- 


cipline and weapons among their troops; and the recent success |’ 


of the Turks against the Russians show that they have not 
studied the art of war in vain. Our own country has not been 
behind in contributing its quota to the art of war. The modern 
system of rifle tactics owes its origin to the effectiveness of our 


b sharp-shooters, through whom an arm, hitherto despised, has be- 


come a formidable element in the composition of a modern army. 


Colt’s invention has at least quintupled the value of an individual | 


rifleman. 

A skilful corps, furnished with hissarms, is capable of sustain- 
ing a withering fire, before which nothing can live. The French 
troops have carried the use of the rifle 1o the highest point, and 
if any considerable body of the Vincennes chasseurs come into 
collision with the Russians, we are sure that we shall hefr of a 
slaughter such as New Orleans only can parallel in the history of 
modern warfare. 


REMOVAL. 

Owing to the great increase of our business in New York, 
Samuel French, Esq., our agent for that city, has found it neces- 
sary to remove from his old quarters to the splendid marble buil- 
ding just erected at No. 121 Nassau Street, one of the finest and 
most commodious stores in New York. Mr. French alone re- 
ceives regularly each week from this establishment thirty-three 
thousand “ Pictorials” and twenty-two thousand “ Flags.” The 
public will find him the same courteous and gentlemanly person 
to deal with whom they have so long and favorably known—and 
that the change of his place of business will afford increased fa- 
cilities and conveniences to all parties. 


+ 


Rartroap Survsey.—We learn from the Plymouth Rock that 
the survey of a route from Plymouth to Wareham has been fin- 
ished. The distance is found to be shorter than was anticipated, 
and the road will be one of easy construction, with little masonry 
and very few deep cuts, and these through sand or deep gravel. 
No ledges are encountered, though plenty of stone are at hand to 
build the necessary culverts. 


> 


Vavuas_s Taste For Rersrence.—D. E. De Lara, of this 
city, professor of languages, has just completed and published, 
in an available form, a table of the weights, measures, moneys 
and exchanges of all the chief cities and countries of the world, 
forming a source of easy information and of great value to 

Tne Insanz.—A bill has been introdaced into Congress by 
Mr. Foote, granting ten million acres of public land, to be divided 
among the several. States, for the purpose of securing a fitting 
asylum for the indigent insane of the Upited States. 


Tue Woaid.The Second Adventists have fixed 
upon the 10th.of May next for the finale of all things earthly. 


Drcrvep Fact.—Fancr balls give reat headaches. 


CALIFORNIA WINE. 

At the present time there are considerable quantities of wine made 
in Lower California, and the article is manufactured from the 
pure juice of the grape, which is extracted something after the 
Madeira fashion. The San Francisco Advertiser says that the 
grapes are thrown into a small box, about the size of a candle-box, 
perforated at the bottom with numerous small holes. An Indian 
steps barefoot into this box and tramps out the juice, which flows 
through the holes into the receiver beneath. The wine thus pro- 
duced is very sweet and good. It is said in some measure to re- 
semble the wine which is produced so abundantfy at present in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati, Ohio—and that considerable 
attention will be given to its production. 

Statuss or Wenster Fraxxiin.—A contract is said to 
have been made by a Boston committee with Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, for a colossal bronze statue of Daniel Webster. A 
statue of bronze will also be erected in Boston, in honor of the 
memory of Benjamin Franklin, the total cost of which, when 
completed, will be in the neighborhood of $15,000. 


VALLEY oF THE Mississipr1.—According to an estimate in 
the St. Louis Advocate, the total length of the Mississippi river 
and its numerous tributaries amounts to 51,000 miles, of which 
20,000 miles are navigable waters. 


MARRIAGES. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Muir, to Miss 
Elizabeth M’Ewen, of St. John, N. B 
By Rev. af. Miner, Mr. Henry A. Farrar to Mies Elizabeth H. Goodwin. 

By Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. Silas B. Goss to Miss Hannah F. Abbott. 
By Rev. Mr. Wines. Mr. Josiah Wilton, of Lynden, ¥+., to Miss Candice 


N Vt. 
‘By Mr. eeeraae, He George W. Orne to Miss Caroline Chamberiain. 
At Somerville, Mr Henry U. Dean, of North Woburn, to‘Miss Hannah Maria 


At Lowell, aos Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Ju‘ius E. Conant, of Elmira, N. Y., 
to Laura M. Bate 

soiree, Sy Soe. “Mr. Kelly, Mr. George H. Sargent to Miss Sarah EB. 
Colby, bot Amesbury. 
At Pall River. i Se. Mr White, Mr. Hervey Hatch to Miss Elizabeth Ca- 
pen, of Eastport, Me. 

At West Boylston, by Rev. Mr. Cross, Mr. Salmon Lamphear to Miss Mary 
A. Watson, both of Prineeton 

At Pittsfield, by Rev. Mr. Hawley, Mr. Jacob Van Bramer to Miss Eliza M. 


At Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. Colby, Mr. George K. Holden to Miss Harriet 
M. Currier. of of Sedgwick. 

At New York, by Rev. Mr. Osgood, Herman W. Greene, of Hopkinton, N-H., 
to Miss Fannie A Willard lard, of Boston. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Joshua T. Gill, 43: Mr. John Carter, Jr., 23 Capt. Sewall 
Goodridge, formerly of Lanenburg, 70; Mr. Daniel W. Hunnewell, Poa: Mra. 
Lydia Gideon, 29; Mr Fisher A. Whiting, 37; Mrs. Susan J., wife of Mr. G. 
A. Hobart. 25; r. Ezekiel F. Mazon 53. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Elnathan Taber 86. 

At Cambridge, Mrr. Jane, widow of fon. Phineas Bruce, 86. 

At Lynn. Lucy, wife of Mr Eben Swan, 23. 

At Salem, Mr. Schuyler Lawrence. 8. 

At Reverly, Mr. Nathaniel Batchelder, 88: Mrs. Sally Thissel. 83. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Susan W., wife of Mr. Francis W. Dudley, 29. 

At Newton Corner, Mr. Freeman Stowe, 48. 

At Quincy, Mr. James Blakely, 58; Mrs. Bridget er rn 3B. 

At Wrentham, Mr. Cyrus Fisher, a revolutionary pensioner. 

At Scituate, Dr. Elisha Jones, 69; Widow Hannah Cushing, SS. 

At Haverhill, Deacon Josiah Brown, 52. 

At Manchester. Mr. Jeremiah Danforth. 44. 

At Plymouth, Mr Nathaniel Barnes, 60; Mrs. Hannah Holmes, 87. 

At New Bedford, Mr Abner T. Gray, rinter, 21 

At = Mrs. M. ; Mrs. Caroline L. A. Howland, 34. 


at Portsmouth, N. H., Daniel R. Sheafe, mea. merchant of —~ 68. 
At Concord. N.H., Mr. John poe Ld, re. Sarah Davis, 89. 

At Portland, Mr John Todd. fermeriv of 46. 

At San Francisco, Mr. G. W. Ross, Steen 2. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. : 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and inanners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pager 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the rea. Itis 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful ty pe, presenting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
Afteen hundred and sixty -four square inches, giving 3 greatamount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octave pages. 
Rach tix months will make a volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand 
dplendid engravings. 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Tux or our Union, and one copy of Gieason’s Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together by one person, one year, for $4 00. 
(> No travelling agents are cver employed for this paper. 


(> The Picroaia Deawine-Room Compaxton may be obtained at of 
the Seemee depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at siz rome per 


every Sarunpar, by 
F. GLEASON; 
or TREMonT AND Stazers, Boston. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENOH, 191 N Street, New York, 
A. WINCH, ‘is Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
W. & WL. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore wud § south Sts., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


E. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chesnut St. Louis. 
Exchange Place, N ow Or! 


THOMAS LUNN, 46 
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“Prayer, a poem by R. B. | 
“ Stansas,”’ by T. D. 
“The Mirror of Life,” verses by Loviss A. Wortazn. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE DAYS OF YORE. 


BY MES. SARAH BE. DAWES. 


An old man leaned on a moss-grown stile, 
And gazed on his childhood’s home, 

On acres that stretched for many a mile, 
Where his footsteps used to roam. 

And thus he spake, while a saddened smile 
O’er his withered features stole, 

And trickling teardrops fell the while 
From the fount that stirred his soul : 


“The days of yore, the days of yore, 

Their memory haunts me still; 

When the bright, green fields I wandered o’er, 
And played beside the mill ; 

When my little boat with childish glee 
I sailed on yonder stream ; 

Or chased, perchance, the humble-bee, 
*Neath the scorching noontide beam. 


“ The snug farm-house, the old well-sweep, 

They look familiar still, 

Though vines of ivy o’er them creep, 
And silent stands the mill. 

Tis a long time since the soil I’ve trod 
My fathers used to till; 

They, sleep beneath the verdant sod, 
On yonder burial hill. 


“The days of yore, the days of yore, 

Their memory still is green, 

Though a poor, old man, almost fourscore, 
I gaze upon the scene. 

O stranger, let me buried lie 
On yonder gentle slope, 

And then I’ll lay me down and die, 
In the Christian’s peaceful hope.” 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 
NEW SERIES.—No. VII 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


CADMUS. 

Jupiter, under the disguise of a bull, had carried away Europa, 
the daughter of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. Agenor commanded 
his son Cadmus to go in search of his sister, and not to return 
without her. Cadmus went and sought long and far for his sister, 
but could not find her, and not daring to return unsuccessful, con- 
sulted the oracle of Apollo to know what country he should settle 
in. The oracle informed him that he should find a cow in the 
field, and should follow her wherever she might wander, and 
where she stopped, should build a city and call it Thebes. Cad- 
mus had hardly left the Castalian cave, from which the oracle was 
delivered, when he saw a young cow slowly walking before him. 
He followed her close, offering at the same time his prayers to 


Pheebus. The cow went on till she passed the shallow channel of 


Cephisus and came out into the plain of Panope. There she 
stood still, and raising her broad forehead to the sky, filled the 
air with her lowings. Cadmus gave thanks, and stooping down 
kissed the foreign soil, then lifting his eyes, greeted the surround- 
ing mountains. Wishing to offer a sacrifice to Jupiter, he sent 
his servants to seek for pure water for a libation. Near by there 
stood an ancient grove which had never been profaned by the axe, 
in the midst of which was a cave, thick covered with the growth 
of bushés, its roof forming a low arch, from beneath which burst 
forth a fountain of purest water. In the cave lurked a horrid ser- 
pent with a crested head and scales glittering like gold. His eyes 
shone like fire, his body was swollen with venom, he vibrated a tri- 
ple tongue, and showed a triple row of teeth. No sooner had the 
Tyrians dipped their pitchers in the fountain and the ingushing 
waters made a sound, than the glittering serpent raised his head 
out of the cave and uttered a fearful hiss. The vessels fell from 
their hands, the blood left their checks, they trembled in every 
limb. The serpent, twisting his scaly body in a huge coil, raised 
his head so as to overtop the tallest trees, and while the Tyrians 


from terror could neither fight nor fly, slew some with his fangs, 
others in his folds, and others with his poisonous breath. 

Cadmus, having waited for the return of his men till midday, 
went in search of them. His covering was a lion’s hide, and be- 
sides his javelin he carried in his hand a lance, and in his breast 
a bold heart, a eurer reliance than either. When he entered the 
wood and saw the lifeless bodies of his men, and the monster with 
his bloody jaws, he exclaimed, ‘‘O faithful friends, I will avenge 
you, or share your death.” So saying he lifted a huge stone and 
threw it with all his force at the serpent. Such a block would 
have shaken the wall of a fortress, but it made no impression on 
the monster. Cadmus next threw his javelin, which met with 
better success, for it penetrated the serpent’s scales and pierced 
through to his entrails. Fierce with pain the monster turned back 
his head to view the wound, and attempted to draw out the wea- 
pon with his mouth, but broke it off, leaving the iron point rank- 
ling in his fiesh.. His neck swelled with rage, bloody foam cov- 
ered his jaws, and the breath of his nostrils poisoned the air 
around. Now he twisted himself into a circle, then stretched 
himself out on the ground like the trunk of a fallen tree, As he 


moved onward Cadmus retreated before* him, holding his spear 
opposite to the monster’s opened jaws. The serpent apped at 


succeeded in pinning him to its side. His weight bent the tree as 
he struggled in the agonies of death. 

While Cadmus stood over his conquered foe, contemplating its 
vast size, a voice was heard (from whence he knew not, but he 
heard it distinctly) commanding him to take the dragon’s teeth 
and sow them in the earth. He obeyed. He made a furrow in 
the ground and planted the teeth, destined to produce a crop of 
men. Scarce had he done so when the clods began to move, and 
the points of spears to appear above the surface. Next helmets 
with their nodding plumes came up, and next the shoulders and 
breasts and limbs of men with weapons, and in time a harvest of 
armed warriors. Cadmus alarmed prepared to encounter a new 
enemy, but one of them said to him, “Meddle not with our civil 
war.” With that he who had spoken smote one of his earth-born 
brothers with a sword, and he himself fell pierced with an arrow 
from another. ‘The latter fell victim to a fourth, and in like man- 
ner the whole crowd dealt with each other till all fell slain with 
mutual wounds, except five survivors. One of these cast away 
his weapons and said, “ Brothers, let us live in peace!” These 
five joined with Cadmus in building his city, to which they gave 
the name of Thebes. 

THE MYRMIDONS. 


The Myrmidons were the soldiers of Achilles, in the Trojan war. 
From them all zealous and unscrupulous followers of a political 
chief are called by that name, down to this day. But the origin 
of the Myrmidons would not give one the idea of a fierce and 
bloody race, but rather of a laborious and peaceful one. 

Cephalus, king of Athens, arrived in the island of Augina to 
seck assistance of his old friend and ally Avacus, the king, in his 
war with Minos, king of Grete. Cephalus was most kindly re- 
ceived and the desired assistance readily promised. ‘I have peo- 
ple enough,” said Aacus, “to protect myself and spare you such 
a force as you need.” “I rejoice to see it,” replied Cephalus, 
“and my wonder has been raised, I confess, to find such a host of 
youths, all apparently of about the same age, as I see around me. 
Yet there are many individuals whom I previously knew, that I 
look for now in vain. What has become of them?” acus 
groaned, and replied with a voice of sadness, ‘‘I have been in- 
tending to tell you, and will now do so, without more delay, that 


you may see how from the saddest beginning a happy result some- 
times flows. Those whom you formerly knew are now dust and 
ashes!. A plague sent by angry Juno devastated the land. She 
hated it because it bore the name of one of her husband’s female 
favorites. While the disease appeared to spring from natural 
causes we resisted it as we best might, by natural remedies; but 


it soon appeared that the pestilence was too powerful for our ef. 
forts, and we yielded. At the beginning the sky seemed to settle 
down upon the earth, and thick clouds shut in the heated air. 
For four months together a deadly south wind prevailed. The 
disorder affected the wells and springs ; thousands of snakes crept 
over the land and shed their poison in the fountains. The force 
of the disease was first spent on the lower animals, dogs, cattle, 
sheep and birds. The luckless plowman wondered to see his oxen 
fall in the midst of their work and lie helpless in the unfinished 
furrow. ‘The wool fell from the bleating sheep, and their bodies 
pined away. The horse once foremost in the race, contested the 


palm no more, but groaned at his stall and died an inglorious 
death. The wild boar forgot his rage, the hind his swiftness, the 
bears no longer attacked the herds. Everything languished, 
dead bodies lay in the roads, the fields and the woods, the air was 
poisoned by them. I tell you what is hardly credible, but neither 
dogs nor birds would touch them, nor starving wolves. Their 
decay spread the infection. Next the disease attacked the country 
people, and then the dwellers in the city. At first the cheek was 
flushed, and the breath drawn with difficulty. The tongue grew 
rough and swelled, and the dry mouth stood open with its veins 
enlarged and panted for the air. Men could not bear the heat of 
their clothes or their beds, but preferred to lie on the bare ground, 
and the ground did not cool them, but on the contrary, they heated 
the spot where they lay. Nor could the physicians help, for the 
disease attacked them also, and the contact of the sick gave them 
infection, so that the most faithful were the first victims. At last 
all hope of relief vanished, and men learned to look upon death 
as the only deliverer from disease. Then they gave way to every 
inclination, and cared not to ask what was expedient, for nothing 


was expedient. All modesty laid aside, they crowded around the 
wells and fountains and drank till they died, without quenching 
thirst. Many had not strength to get away from the water, but 
died in the midst of the stream, and others would drink of it not- 
withstanding. Such was their weariness of their sick beds that 
some would creep forth, and if not strong enough to stand, would 
die on the ground. They seemed to hate their homes, and got 
away from their friends, as if, not knowing the cause of their sick- 
ness, they charged. it on the place of their abode. Some were seen 
tottering along the road, as long as they could stand, while others 
sank on the earth and turned their dying eyes around to take a 
last look, then closed them in death. 


“What heart had I left me, during all this, or what ought I to 


have had, except to hate life and wish to be with my dead sub- 
jects? On all sides lay my people strewn like over-ripened apples 
beneath the tree, or acorns under the storm-shaken oak. You 
see yonder a temple on the height. It is sacred to Jupiter. O 
how many offered prayers there, husbands for wives, fathers for 


sons, and died in the very act of supplication! How often, while 


the priest made ready for sacrifice, the victim fell, struck down by 
disease without waiting for the blow. At length all reverence for 


the weapon and attempted to bite its iron point. At last Cadmus 
watching his chance thrust the spear at a moment when. the ani- 
mal’s head thrown back came against the trunk of a ‘tree, and so 


d things was lost. Bodies were thrown out unburied, wood 
was wanting for funeral piles, men fought with one another for 
tht possession of them.. Finally there were none left to mourn, 
sons and husbands, old men and youths perished alike unlamented. 


’ terest spoken by Mrs. 8. to a stranger.”—Home Gazette 


“Standing before the altar I raised my eyes to heaven. ‘O 
Jupiter,’ I said, ‘if thou art indeed my father, and art not ashamed 
of thy offspring, give me back my people or take me also away!’ 
At these words a clap of thunder was heard. ‘I accept the omen,’ 
I cried, ‘O may it be a sign of a favorable disposition towards 
me!’ By chance there grew by the place where I stood an dhk 
with wide-spreading branches, sacred to Jupiter. I observed a 
troop of ants busy with their labor, carrying minute grains in 
their mouths and following one another in a line up the trunk of 
the oak. Observing their numbers with admiration I said, ‘ Give 
me O father, citizens as numerous as these, and replenish my empty 
city.’ The tree shook and gave a rustling sound with its branches 
though no wind agitated them. I trembled in every limb, yet I 
kissed the earth and the tree. I would not confess to myself that 
I hoped, yet I did hope. Night came on and sleep took posses- 
sion of my frame oppressed with cares. The tree stood before 
me in my dreams, with its numerous branches all covered with 
living, moving creatures. It seemed to shake its limbs and throw 
down over the ground a multitude of those industrious grain- 
gathering animals, which appeared to gain in size rapidly, and 
grow larger and larger, and by-and-by to stand erect, lay aside 
their superfluous legs and their black color, and finally to assume 
the human form. Then I awoke, and my first impulse was to 
chide the gods who had robbed me of a sweet vision and given me 
no reality in its place. Being still in the temple my attention was 
caught by the sound of many voices without; a sound of late un- 
usual to my ears. While I began to think I was yet dreaming, 
Telamon, my son, throwing open the temple-gates exclaimed, 
‘Father, approach, and behold things surpassing even your hopes!’ 
I went forth ; I saw a multitude of men, such as I had seen in my 
dream, and they were passing in procession in the same manner, 
While I gazed with wonder and delight they approached, and 
kneeling hailed me as their king. I paid my vows to Jove, and 
proceeded to allot the vacant city to the new-born race, and to 
parcel out the ficlds among them. I called them Myrmidons from 
(Myrmex) the ant, from which they sprang. You have seen these 
persons ; their dispositions resemble those which they had in their 
shape. They are a diligent and industrious race, eager to gain 
and tenacious of their gains. Among them you may recruit your 
forces. They will follow you to the war, young in years and 
bold in heart.” 

GEORGE Ill. AND GEORGE Iv. 

The hereditary insanity of the royal family of England is a 
matter of historical record. George IIL, in the later years of his 
life, was a subject to this disease, and a prey to its fearful hallu- 
cinations. Moore, in his Diary, gives the following incident :— 
The speaker told us several interesting anecdotes of the old 
king during his last years of melancholy madness, blindness, and, 
at last, utter deafness, which he had himself heard from his father; 
the archbishop, who was one of the persons chiefly intrusted with 
the task of visiting and superintending the care of the royal 
tient. The old king’s horror at the first suggestion of a strait- 
waistcoat, and his saying that he would go on his knees to the 
archbishop if he would save him from it—his notions of kingly 

orien then taking care countermand them little 
before the time arrived. The prince, not having seen him for a 
long time—it being found that intercourse with any of his own 
family excited and irritated him—was at length permitted one 
day to come into the apartment for a few minutes, and look at bis 
father as he sat in the chair, without speaking. Shortly after his 
departure, the old king, in taking his usual exercise of walking 
round the room, stopped suddenly on the spot where the prince 
had been standing, and said, “If I did not know it was impos- 
sible, I should say that the Prince of Wales was now in the room ;” 
giving as his reason the strong smell of perfume he perceived. 


“4 > 
+ > 


MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


A southern lady, among her “ Memories of Home Travel,” 
recorded in the Southern Vie Messenger, alludes thus to the 
home of Mrs. Sigourney : “ Hartford is the residence of Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, the poetess, The fine mansion she has charmingly de- 
scribed in ‘The Faded Hope,’ an epi memorial of an only 
son, has passed into other hands, and she now lives in a neat, 
cottage-like home, in a quiet, suburban street of the city. Over 
the wide porch the scarlet woodbine entwines its flowers, with the 
curls and clusters of a luxuriant grape vine ; and the windows and 
surrounding grounds are deeply shaded by ancient cherry trees 
and lilacs, intermingled with ornamental trees of a more modern 
growth. Near the gate, a willow, raised from a slip sent from a 
tree planted by Pope at Twickenbam, flourishes in beauty, its 
long branches drooping to the earth it overshadows. The en 
within is arranged with tasteful simplicity. The parlors are 
pleasant, with engravings and books, and a variety of elegant or- 
naments, many of them the gifts of admiring friends. ases of 
fresh flowers shed their fragrance through the rooms the bright 
summer morning I entered them, and their perfumed breath min- 


gled appropriately with the words of kindness and affectionate in- 


RELICS. 

One of the strangest sights on the Rhine is the church of St. 
Ursula, at Cologne. It is full of old bones, probably dug from 
some battlefield, but which are asserted by the Roman charch to 
be the relics of 11,000 virgins, who were returning from a pilgrim- 


age to Rome in the third century, and were slain, with their leader, 
St. Ursula, then eighteen b years old. Such adisplay of skulls, legs, 
and arms, even Rome makes nowhere else. Visitors pay a round 
sum for the sighty@Superstitious devotees hold these bones in 
great estimation. An English convert to Popery, who was recently 
at this church, was quite overwhelmed, and in his ecstacy he em- 
braced the jewelled skull of Ursula, kissing it with great devotion. 
A week afterwards an accomplished English surgeon, having 
more of science than of supérstition, after carefully examining the 
head of the pretended martyr, declared it to be the skull of a male 
subject—thus exploding a profitable delusion of centuries.— 
Household Words. 


As the heart is, so is love to the heart... It 
strength or weakness, its health or disease.—. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

There are thirteen individual banking houses all on one street, 
in San Francisco. They never charge less than three per cent. a 
month for money, and often more. All of them do a large busi- 
ness. —— In Genoa there is one priest or nun to every fiftecn in- 
habitants. ———- A large locomotive manufactory is about being 
established at Detroit. It is located near the depot of the Cen- 


« tral road, and also near the river, so that locomotives can be trans- 


ported to any point. —— Louis Napoleon has decreed the coinage 
of five and ten franc pieces in gold. —— The best heater to resist 
winter with is a benevolent heart. Capitalists who have tried 
coal stoves and failed will please take notice. A load of wood 
given to ® poor person warms you almost as much as it does 
him. —— One of the produce dealers of Cleveland, according to 
that city journals, has realized a profit of $100,000 on his purchase 
of flour during the past year. —— The Parisians spend more than 
$2,500,000 a year upon their dramatic entertainments. —— The 
population of Buffalo, N. Y., is no 75,000. The city limits em- 
brace 23,710 acres. The total value of real and personal estate 
is estimated at $24,455,752. The sale in England of guano 
was 24,000 tons in 1846, and 64,000 in 1853. At present the 
demand far exceeds the supply. ——H. W. Longfellow, the 
American poet and scholar, is aged forty-seven years. He has 
lately resigned a professorship in Cambridge College, and lives 
in that ancient town, near Boston.—— A missionary meeting, 
recently held in New Zealand, was attended by a large num- 
ber of natives, all of whom were clad in the European cos- 
tume. Twelve native teachers and three chiefs addressed the au- 
dience, anda collection was taken, amounting to $240.—— C. 
Fenno Hoffman, of Baltimore, a fine writer both in prose 
and poetry, is a confirmed maniac in the hospital at Harris- 
burg, Pa.—— A terrible accident oceurred on Sunday night, 
February 26th, at the French Opera House, New Orleans, the 
gallery falling during the performance, carrying away the sec- 
ond tier of boxes. Three persons were killed and over fifty 
wounded. —— At Francestown, N. H., a lad named Smith was 
killed by striking an apple tree while sliding down hill. —— Mr. 
Aaron Roberts, of Dover, N. H., committed suicide 22d ult., by 
hanging himself in a barn. He was a man of handsome property, 
but had been partially insane for about six months past. —— The 
city government of Bangor has abandoned the volunteer fire de- 
partment system, and adopted one similar to that in operation in 
Boston. The Paris correspondent of theeNew York Herald 
states that M. Cueto, formerly a chef de bureau in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs at Madrid, has been named Minister Plenipo- 


tentiary of Spain at Washington. —— The extensive works known 
as the Winter Iron Works, at Montgomery, Alabama, were lately 
sold for $175,000. ——- On Saturday, Feb. 25th, two men, named 
James Brady and Charles Sargent, fell with the scaffolding at- 
tached to the Suspefsion Bridge across Niagara river, two hun- 
dred and forty feet to the water, and were instantly killed. Two 


others saved themselves by catching hold of the cables. —— The 
Detroit Tribune states that nearly eighteen thousand pounds of 
game from the Western prairies passed over the Central and 
Great Western Railroad, on the 20th ult., for the Eastern mar- 
ket. ——N. P. Willis, the poet and editor, is aged forty-seven 
years. Mr. Willis is physically an; valid, but an industrious 
writer—and lives at a rural retreat on : 1e banks of the Hudson 
River. The city of Montgomery, Ala., was lighted by gas, 
for the first time, on th» night of the 7th ult. —— The potato is a 
native of Chili and Peru. They were originally carried to Eng- 
land from Santa Fe, in America, by Sir John Hawkins, in or 
about the year 1563. —— The value of real estate in the State 
of New York is assessed at $1,015,762,791, and the value of per- 
sonal at $249,720,727. Female gamblers are becoming quite 
numerous in New York city. In some of the “hells” of that 
city the sexes are indiscriminately associated. From this there 
is of course fruitful harvest both of crime and licentious- 
ness. —— The public debt of Great Britain is in round numbers, 


$5,440,000,000. —— The steamer Ohio, which sailed on the 7th 
ult., from New York for Aspinwall, took out the heaviest letter 
mail on record. It required three of the largest post-office trucks 
to convey the bags to the steamer. James: M. Lyson, the 
murderer of Nelins, at Panola county, Miss., has been sentenced to 


the penitentiary for fifteen years. —— Nothing sets so widea mark 


between a vulgar and a noble soul as the respect and reverential 
love of womankind. A*man who is always sneering at woman 
is generally a coarse profligate, or a coarser bigot. Daniel 
McCloud, an old bachelor, was frozen to death in his bed, at Mil- 
waukie, Wisconsin. 


Basy Hovse.—A subscription is now going round 
towards which $6000 have been raised, forthe purpose of estab- 
lishing in New York city certain houses, on the model of those 
in Paris, where women who go out to work may deposit their 
children during their absence. The. infants will be ticketed, and 
at the proper hours the mothers, on producing their checks, can 
return to feed them. In the intervals, the children will be pro- 


Vided with nurses, Institutions of this kind have proved highly 
* successful in Paris, where there are over twenty in fall operation. 


Sza Sounpines.—For a year or two past, during the summer 
Season, vessels have been kept at sea, sounding the depth of the 
Atlantic ocean, and in no place has it been found deeper. than 


1500 fathoms, 9000 feet, which is much less than the height of 
Many mountains on the earth. 


Two Moose at ore Sikes ak few days since a boy about 14 
years of age, son of Barlow Hall, of Ellsworth, Me., while out 
hunting shot two'fine moose at one discharge of his rifle. The 


conranons, rare brought to Ellsworth, and sold for about $20. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The Catholics of Malden are abdut to erect a church at the 
Central Village. 

The Wall Street Reporter says that the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon has nee invested between lovee and eight millions of francs 
in various public securities in New York city. 

A late law of the State of New Hampshire provides that in 
voting the first name of the person voted for must be written or 
printed in full, otherwise the vote will not be counted. 

A beggar boy in Cincinnati was searched a few days since, and 
in his pocket was found between seventeen and eighteen dollars 
in dimes, half-dimes and ——— of which he had collected 
by begging in the course of the day. 

Both branches of the legislature of Virginia have passed a law 
appropriating ten thousand dollars for a statue of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to be executed by Mr. Galt, the — Virginia sculptor, 
and to be placed in the University of Virginia. 

The Rockland Gazette learns that during last year, 613,322 
casks of lime were manufactured in Rockland, which is a falling 
off of nearly one half as compared with 1851 and 1852. The 
cause for the decrease is found in the scarcity and high price of 
kiln. wood. 

We once saw a young man bravely turning up the glass; he 
was a free-hearted, glorious fellow, and was, he said, sowing his 
wild oats. We afterwards saw a policeman hauling a miserable 
drunkard from the gutter to the watch-house. The wild oats 
were being harvested. 

The St. Louis Republican states that from the 1st of January 
last to the evenin of the 4th of February, thirty-cight steamboats 
have been badly —- or totally destroyed on Western rivers. 
Eleven were consumed by fire, thirteen sunk and entirely lost, 
and fourteen badly damaged by snagging and other accidents. 

The beautiful seedling camella raised by Peter Mackenzie, of 
Philadelphia, named “Jenny Lind,” has been sold to Henderson 
& Son, of London, for two hundred pounds, or one thousand dol- 
lars, and will be shipped in the steamer City of Manchester on 
her next voyage. 

The Southeastern Gazette tells a story of two officers, who, 
being enamored of the same girl, challenged each other to fight. 
The seconds, however, persuaded the combatants to settle the 
matter by presenting themselves before the lady in order that she 
might make her choice. They did so, and she rejected both. 

An Irishman who was begging his bread from door to door in 
Albany, and had finally obtained permission to the almshouse for 
the winter, was searched a day or two since, and under his shirt 
was found a wallet containing over forty-five dollars in gold, and 
° bank book wherein he was credited with one hundred dollars on 

eposit. 

A suitable monument is to be erected to the memory of the 
illustrious Jackson, in New Orleans, the scene of his greatest tri- 
umph. The committee, who have the matter in charge, made a 
contract with Mills, the American artist, for a bronze life-like 
equestrian statue of the great chief, as he appeared in the meri- 
dian of his military life, and so soon as it is possible to complete 
is within the contracted period, it will be placed in Jackson 

uare. 


Foreign Items. 
In Asia Gen. Guyon had resumed offensive operations against 
the Russians. 


Both in military and naval departments extraordinary activity 
prevails in France and England. 


Jenny Lind has abandoned her intention of visiting England 
for the purpose of giving a series of concerts. . 

The clipper ship Sovereign of the Seas, Captain Warner, ar- 
rived at Melbourne in eighty days from Liverpool. 

The expeditionary army of the two Western powers will con- 
sist of 40,000 French troops and 10,000 English. 

A my for 40,000 men had been marked out at a place on the 
Sea of Marmora, six miles from Constantinople. 


The Dutch War Office, with the ultimate view, probably, of 
placing the army on a war footing, has ordered the raising of four 
corps of one thousand men each. 

The Austrian, and indeed the whole German press are all but 
unanimous in condemning the conduct of Russia, and its disre- 
gard for the peace and order of Europe. 

The young princess of Asturias, the only surviving child of the 
queen of Spain, is dangerously ill. Her death would once more 
open the succession to the duchess of Montpensier. 

A letter from Trebizond, of the 14th ult, states that Schamyl, 
at the head of 10,000 men, was marching against Zakatila, an 
important military position of the Russians. 

The discovery of a Greek conspiracy in the dominions of the 
sultan had induced the French government to address a note 


couched in strong and energetic terms to the government of king 
Otho. 

The British contingent for the defence of Turkey will amount 
to 20,000 men, with 40 guns; 250 picked men in each battalion 
are to be armed with Minie rifles, and brigade commands will be 
conferred on young colonels. 

A despatch from Berlin states that the armaments in progress 
by the Danish government are on so great a scale as to lead to 
the supposition that Denmark is doubtful of being able to preserve 
its intended neutrality. 

The contest between Russia and Turkey having extended from 
Greater Wallachia and on the Austrian frontier, the emperor of 
Austria has ordered a corps of 25,000 men on the frontiers of 


Lesser Wallachia, to preserve His States from invasion from the 
West. 


It appears that the present plan is to form the auxiliary at 
Adrianople, which is the key of European Turkey. That impor- 
tant place is between Constantinople and the enemy ; and as long 
as it remains in the hands of Turkey and her allies, the efforts of 
Russia to gain possession of Constantinople are hopeless. 

A Paris letter says: “ It is understood here that Mr. Soule’s 
position is one of almost complete isolation, as to society, in Mad- 
rid, The-character that had come before him, with his challenge 


of Turgot, has created a feeling against him that nothing can 
and which makes his. situation alike humiliating and 
pai 
At St. Petersburg, 1st ult., the excitement was very great, the 
fall of enthusiasmi—the peace party anxious. 
of what wes sing in official The em- 
peror was suffering from a bilious attack, accompanied with fever, 
and presonce of gout also suspected. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Calamity is man’s true touchstone.—Fletcher. , 
.... Death, thou art infinite; ’tis life is little —Bailey. 
..+. The heart ought to give charity, when the hand cannot.— 


-++. The joy of meetin the pangs of absence ; else who 
could bear it ?—Rowe. 

.-.. Recommend to your children virtue; that alone can make 
happy, not gold.— Beet . 

.-+. Life, like the water of the seas, freshens only when it 
ascends towards heaven.—Jean Paul Richter. 

.+.. The pungency of pleasure is as transicnt as the foam that 
mantles round its brimming cup.—Henry Giles. 

-++. The grave—dread thing!—men shiver when thou art 
named ; nature appalled, shakes off her wonted firmness.—Bilair. 

.-.. There is in man a higher aim than love of happiness ; he 
can do without happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness.— 
Carlyle. 

-... Let us, striking the flint, try to make a light from the 
sparks ; ps. for the love of God, do not let us put it on the head. 
ward. 


.--. Truth is a naked and open daylight, that doth not show 
the masks and mummeries of the world half so stately and daintily 
as candle-lights.— Bacon. 

«++» It is as little in the power of earthly faculties to guard 
the liberty of the French speech, as to bring*the sun to earth and 
shut it up in a hole.—Pierre Lestoile. 


Toker's Budget. 


The dear departed—venison. 


A man was accidentally precipitated from “ the height of folly ” 
yesterday. 

The epicurean who made a desert of the fruits of an enterprise, 
picked his teeth with the point of a joke. 


An insolvent debtor failed so badly once that he could not even 
“pay his addresses ” to his lady-love, and she had “to give him 
his discharge.” 

In a very thin house an actress spoke very low in her commu- 
nication with her lover. The actor, whose benefit it happened to 
be, exclaimed, with a face of woeful humor, “ My dear, you may 
speak out; there’s nobody to hear us.” 


A Cleveland lady recently sent to a bookstore fora copy of 
the “Beauties of hood,” and the waggish clerk returned her an 
engraving of a rigolette. The lady “knit” her brows, ‘‘ colored,” 
and declared herself worsted. 

Snooks wants to know if “distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” and the view refuses to return it, there is any legal remedy. 
It is our own opinion, that in such a case distance would have 
but a “ poor show.” 

Tom Moore said to Peel, on looking at the picture of an Irish 
orator, “‘ You can see the very quiver of his lip.”—‘ Yes,” said 
Peel, ‘‘and the arrow coming out of it.” Moore was telling this 
to one of his countrymen, who answered, ‘‘He meant arrah 
coming out of it.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Picrortat, elegantly 


‘ bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 


parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instrictive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelottes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future referenco and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union.. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. Jn poiitics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the dar, 20 condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering tie entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the yeneral reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every de t is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGEINAL PAPBER, 


the ¢ circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gusason’s PicrontaL. 


The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, ana 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-reyal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCZ. 


4 subscribers, “ 7 00 
1000 


One of Tue FLAG oF ovr Unton, and one copy of Grzason’s PicroriAL, 
together by one person, pot 


0 No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


es The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at ¥IVB cents per single copy. 


Published every Sarvapar, by 
F. GLEASON, 
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PRINCE MICHAEL WORONZOFF. 


{Continued from page 165.] 
1. The Imperial Guard, composed 
airy and three of infantry, over 150,000 men. 2. The corps of 
Grenadiers, consisting of cavalry and infantry, comprising twelve 
regiments and twenty batteries of foot artillery. Then there are 
eight corps d’armee, each consisting of one division of light cav- 
alry, three divisions of infantry, two batteries of horse artillery, 
| fifteen - batteries of foot artillery. The total strength of the 
8ix corps d’armee is twenty-four regiments of light cavalry, seventy- 
four regiments of infantry, twelve batterics of horse artillery and 
ninety batteries of foot artillery. There are one hundred and 
forty-five battalions of infantry of reserve :—1. The corps of the 
, consisting of one regiment of dragoons, three divisions 
of infantry, and sixteen batteries of foot artillery. 2. The corps 


THE HIMALAYA——-THE LARGEST STEAMSHIP IN THE WORLD. 


of six divisions, three of cav- | 
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of Orenburg, consisting of one division of infantry, and sixteen 
batteries of foot artillery. 3. The corps of Siberia, one division 
of infantry. 4. The corps of Finland, one division of infantry. 
There are also for the services of the interior, ten battalions of 
sappers, fifty battalions for duty in the fortresses, and one division 
of horse artillery in reserve. Beside this, there are four batteries 
of horse artillery of the river Don, two of the Black Sea, two of 
Orenburg, and two of Siberia. The Cossack force is as follows : 
Fifty-six regiments of the Don, twenty-one of the Black Sea, 
twelve of the Caucasus, two of the Danube, one of Azoff, three of 
Astracan, three of Baschkirs, two of Navropol, twelve of the 
Ural, twenty of Orenburg, twelve of Siberia, and two of Little 
Russia. In addition to this force, there are at St. , as 


GENERAL GORTSCHAKOFF, 


models for the rest of the army, a regiment of cavalry, one of in- 
funtry, and a battalion of sappers. Hence it appears that the 
total strength of the Russian infantry is upwards of 700,000; cav- 
alry, 150,000, exclusive of the Cossacks. Such is the material 
which the emperor of Russia now wields for the destruction of his 
enemy. By rousing the religious superstition of his subjects, he 
would fain persnade them that the present is a holy war, and he, 


| the head of the Greek church, calls on them to march in the name 
| of their holy religion against its inveterate enemies. Bat the alli- 


ance of the Western powers seems — to check and force back 

his subtle and aggressive designs, and uZ, Protecting the integrity 

et te Ottoman empire to preserve balance of power in 
urope. 


ath | 
{For description see page 173. 


